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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1938 
«© 


INTERSESSION, June 6- June 18. Two weeks on Philosophy of Education, with 
Dr. Boyd H. Bode. 


REGULAR TERMS, June 20- July 26; July 26- August 27. Every major field of 
education and liberal arts represented. Complete university facilities. Laboratory work 
in education and science, with eight weeks’ term in chemistry. Summer season of grand 
opera—dormitories—new Student Union and commons—helpful guidance in working 
out degree programs. For illustrated booklet and complete catalogue, send your name 
and address on the margin of this page to— 


Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 











( RA FT S WILL BE MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 


THIS SUMMER! 


We are in position to supply your needs for all types of Handcraft materials—and we 


have stock here in Louisville to give you prompt service! Just look at this list ! 


Block Printing Ink Marionette Kits 

Block Printing Tools Modeling Clay 

Crayola Crayons O-P Craft wood articles 
Cellocraft (imitation leather) Reed and Basket Bases 
Craftlace (or gimp) Raffia 

Etchall (for etching glass) Spongex 

Finger Paint Showeard Colors 

Frescol Water Colors 

Leathercraft Kits Wood, Tile, and Seed Beads 
Lettering Pens Weaving Looms 


Instruction Books for Various Crafts 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-313 WEST MAIN ST. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 























GREYHOUND .5erCaroh VACATIONS 


and their cost is lowest of all 


See a brand-new America on this year’s vacation trip 
—one you hardly dreamed existed. Go cruising by 
Greyhound Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes be- 
come more thrilling. It’s the intimate, close-up view you 
get that makes the difference. Three miles by Greyhound 
cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 

It’s smart—going one way, returning another, and 
saving enough on a round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 


It’s smooth—rolling along in the well-cushioned 
luxury of a Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern 
innovation in highway transportation. 

It’s cool—with Nature’s own fresh air breezing 
through the coach, ably assisted by an efficient and 
modern ventilation system. 

Don’t hesitate—see your nearest Greyhound agent or 
mail the coupon for vacation information. 








THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky., for interest- 
ing pictorial booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: New England (, Central 
Atlantic Cities & Beaches G, Pennsylvania & New York State 0, Michigan & Great Lakes 
Resorts (, Great Northwest (J, California, All the West 0,Across America Through Southwest 1, 
South Atlantic Coast, Gréat Smokies, Shenandoah Valley (J. Check the one you want—and 
jot down any special plac€, you would like to visit, on margin below. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. .- 


The Centennial Convention 


+ TEACHERS 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
public education by holding the largest 
convention in their history, enrolling the 
largest membership, producing the finest 
pageant. No one knows how many peo- 
ple attended the convention. Consump- 
tion of supplies such as badges, programs, 
and the like, indicate that there were over 
seven thousand present. There were fifty 
different programs in which more than 
seven hundred different persons partici- 
pated. Only a single one of these failed 
to be present on scheduled time. 


There were thirty-five scheduled ban- 
quets, luncheons, and breakfasts attended 
by an aggregate of thousands. 


The Pageant on the opening night was 
attended by a capacity house. Several 
hundred were turned away, as has been 
done at our conventions so many times 
in recent years. The disappointment to 
these was great. The disappointed ones 
realized, however, that the circumstances 
were beyond the control of anyone and 
almost without exception accepted the 
situation as cultured people always do. It 
is our hope that the city of Louisville will 
recognize the necessity of providing better 
facilities for the entertainment of our con- 
vention and will encourage the proposed 
enlargement and remodeling of the 
Armory auditorium. 

The production of the Pageant was a 


colossal undertaking and reflected great 
credit on the members of the Louisville 


Educational Association and all others who 
co-operated with them. To G L Crutcher, 
Halleck Hall, whose skill and genius 
were responsible for the direction of the 
program, we owe a debt of gratitude in 
which every teacher of Kentucky shares. 
Miss Eva Mason, Principal Highland 
Junior High School, was general manager 
of the organization, and in that capacity 
gave notable service. Hambleton Tapp 
exhibited his usual cleverness in his capac- 
ity as historical research man. Miss Mary 
Hebden, Atherton High School, did the 
work of an accomplished writer in pre- 
paring the script. Space is too limited to 
mention all of the several hundred who 
participated in this unusual performance, 
but it should be said that each one gave 
unstintingly of time and labor to produce 
the finest program of its kind that Ken- 
tucky has ever had. 


Other features in their respective fields, 
were of a very superior nature. 


President Kimbler managed the session 
with consummate skill and the machinery 
of the convention worked without fric- 
tion. 

The next century will be able to show 
more progress, but certainly not more en- 
thusiasm than has been shown by the later 
years of the last century. The growth 
of educational organizations was an out- 
standing feature of the latter half of that 
century. They have been mighty factors 
in our progress. They will be mighty 
factors in the century whose dawn we 
witness today. They constitute the only 
mechanism by which the profession can be 
articulate. Without the K. E. A. the voice 
of the teachers would be but “‘a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness.” 
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Pedagogical Termites 


QW rnoeastnr in any pro- 
fession has the implications of loyalty 
to the ideals and purposes ct that profes- 
sion. The business of education is prop- 
erly listed as one of ‘the highest of all the 
callings in which men and women may 
engage. It holds this high rank because 
it is concerned with public service and be- 
cause it deals with the most important 
obligation of society—the education of 
children and the establishment of the 
ideals upon which their lives will be built. 


Every profession has a scul. This soul 
is the composite of principles and guiding 
factors which activate its purposes. It is 
the centrai organizing element around 
which and for the consummation of which 
all its operating machinery is designed. 


The teaching profession is no exception 
to the general rule save that it deals with 
more fundamental problems than do most 
professions. 


Here in Kentucky we have built up a 
great organization. By its united effort 
great things have been achieved. By ad- 
herence to the tenets which have made it 
great we can be assured of still -greater 
accomplishments. But the voice of public 
opinion warns us that the germs of poison 
and decay are developing. From the con- 
ning towers of public concern we see the 
stealthy approach of the enemy of both 
the profession and society. 


There are amongst us those whose 
membership we tolerate even though we 
know them to be guilty of pernicious pro- 
fessional perfidy. The following extracts 
from letters from teachers reveal the 
depths to which foul men and foul meas- 
ures have fallen: “I was not re-elected 
because I did not work for the election of 


board members.” “The superintendent 
never visited my school, but his assistant 
stopped at the door to electioneer.” “All 
schools were dismissed that the teachers 
might work at the polls soliciting votes 
for board members who would support 
the superintendent.” ‘Teachers were 
assessed, some as high as fifteen dollars, 
to pay campaign expenses for board mem. 
bers.’” ‘‘The old trustee was ‘kicked out’ 
for selling out to the teachers.” There 
is abundant evidence of similar unethical 
conduct in far too many places. It is an 
“open secret” that teachers are compelled 
to pay fees to trustees for their votes, 
Legally the teachers and the trustee are 
equally culpable. But young women and 
young men who have spent years in prepa- 
ration for teaching and many of whom 
have borrowed money in order to com- 
plete their training, have no right to be 
subjected to a temptation, the yielding to 
which shatters every ideal of their young 
lives. The action of a trustee in such a 
case is no compliment either to himself or 
the constituency which made the mistake 
of selecting him. The only justification 
for making his calumny a matter of 
record here lies in the fact that the vocab. 
ulary of the writer contains no words that 
would properly excoriate such a spurious 
imitation of manhood. 


There can be no justification for such 
conduct. The teachers of Kentucky have 
no right to stand in the shadow of such 
diabolical perversion of privilege. We 
must become militant in our disapproval 
of such reprehensible practices before a 
justly indignant public classifies us all in 
the same category. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association can be a powerful factor 
in the promotion of culture in our State, 
but its influence is weakened and its good 


-name imperiled if it condones iniquitous 


practices and continues to throw the en- 
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circling aegis of its protecting care around 
those who sell the birthright of childhood 
for a miserable mess of political pottage. 


There is not sufficient grandeur in the 
English tongue to adequately praise the 
hundreds of fine men and women who 
are giving out of their lives an incom- 
parable service as board members, as 
superintendents, and as teachers, and it is 
in justice to the honor and integrity, the 
faithfulness and fidelity of these, who 
glorify their service, that we lift the voice 
of condemnation for those who cast a 
shadow across the pathway of brilliant 
achievement, and from the watchtower of 
informed opinion we sound this word 
of warning. 


The Teacher Retirement Law 


5 1936 the Board of 
Directors of the K. E. A. set up the ma- 
chinery to make a study of the practicabil- 
ity of a retirement system for the teachers 
of Kentucky, and to determine the actu- 
arial conditions under which such a system 
could be inaugurated. The Bureau of 
School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky was designated as the organization 
to make the necessary studies. 


These were made under the direction of 
Dr. Leo Chamberlain assisted by Dr. L. E. 
Meece, Dr. A. B. Crawford, and Dr. E. Z. 
Palmer, the latter of whom made the 
actuarial study. 


After the completion of this work a bill 
was drawn and approved by the Planning 
Board and the Board of Directors of the 
K. E. A. The bill called for an appro- 
ptiation of approximately $750,000 from 


the State. Because of this fact it failed to 
secure the approval of the Governor who 
was making a laudable effort to pay off 
the long-standing State debt. 


Those in charge of the promotion of 
the bill then asked the assistance of the 
Governor in passing the bill without the 
appropriation by making it effective as of 
1940. After some hesitancy the Governor 
agreed to this arrangement and included 
the bill in his call for the special session 
which convened March 2, 1938. 

The bill was promptly introduced in the 
House by Hon. H. O. Porter, of Madison 
County, who gave much time and valued 
service in its promotion. The bill had 
the support of the State Department of 
Education and the eleven district associa- 
tions of the State. In addition to these 
the P. T. A. and many civic organizations 
lent their aid. 


The chief opposition to the bill was 
afforded by the Tax Reduction League, 
an organization of wealthy men and con- 
cerns, headed by George Holmes, of 
Louisville, whose chief reason for ex- 
istence is to protect wealth from taxation. 
Some slight opposition was found in the 
House in the person of members whose 
interests were in taking care of the 
wealthy under the spurious claim that they 
were “safeguarding the future of the 
grand old State.” The only other opposi- 
tion was simply a “humorously voluble”’ 
group who oppose anything that appears 
to be for the improvement of the status of 
teachers. 


The bill received sixty-six votes in the 
House, while twenty-three were cast 
against it. It then went to the Senate and 
it being near the end of the session, was 
immediately thrown into the rules com- 
mittee. It so happened that the personnel 
of the rules committee contained most of 
the members of the Senate who were op- 
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posed to the bill. It was only after Gov- 
ernor Chandler insisted that the bill be re- 
ported out that this committee agreed to 
report it favorably, and then for reading 
only. 


On the day for the third reading the 
majority floor leader, Ralph Gilbert, called 
the bill in its turn in the orders of the 
day and it was put upon its passage. Mr. 
Gilbert who had at all times opposed the 
bill made a long, bitter, and pointless 
speech against the inclusion of school ex- 
ecutives in its provisions and said he 
would vote for it if they were left out. 
The swap was accepted by a majority and 
the amendment excluding executives car- 
ried. Another amendment was offered 
which makes membership in the system 
optional for new teachers as well as pres- 
ent teachers. This also carried. The third 
amendment adopted provides that persons 
who have taught thirty years are subject 
to the provisions of the law regardless 
of when they quit teaching. A fourth 
amendment, a vague and pitiful effort 
to instruct the next legislature what 
to do about teacher retirement met a well 
deserved rebuke. 


Thus, in this emasculated form the bill 
passed the Senate, securing twenty-six of 
thirty votes cast. The House concurred in 
the amendments. Governor Chandler 
signed the bill on April 22nd, and it is 
now ready to be entered on the statute 
books. It now becomes our task to get it 
restored to its original form and procure 
its active operation by 1940. 


Much praise is due to all who in any 
way assisted in the effort to pass a good 
bill. The selfishness of the opposition 
will be their own penalty. Many support- 
ers deserve special mention, but Hon. B. 
M. Williams, a true friend of Kentucky 
teachers, made a valiant fight for the bill : 
and never permitted any influence to 


IF and AND 


8, F YOU control 
Your spoken words 
When things go wrong 
You soon will see 
That gentle speech 
Will do as well 
As harsher tone 
And leave no sting 
That lingers on 
To make regret. 
And if you know 
That temper leaves 
A little scar 
On him who gives 
The unkind words 
As well as on 
The soul of him 
Who has to hear, 
Then you will stop 
The heated word 
Before it burns 
Into the soul 
Of some one near 
Whom you would like 
Through all the years 
To call your friend. 

W. P.K. 


swerve him from his course. Hon. M. 0. 
Porter made a gallant fight for the teach- 
ers and was supported by many of his 
colleagues. Governor Chandler and 
Lieutenant Governor Johnson both gave 
valuable assistance. The State Depart- 
ment of Education had a committee con- 
sisting of John Brooker, George Evans, 
and Superintendent H. W. Peters, that 
assisted in every possible way to bring sup- 
port to the Retirement Bill. The thanks 
of Kentucky teachers are due to all their 
friends in the legislature and out of it. 
In the case of those who were honestly 
opposed they will ‘forgive and forget.” 
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Are You an N. E. A. Member? 


7 NEEDS only a 
few more members to place her on the 
honor roll in N. E. A. membership. Every 
teacher in Kentucky needs the N. E. A. 
and its Journal even more than the 
N. E. A. needs Kentucky teachers. Our 
State for two or three years has stood at 
or near the head of the list in member- 
ship in its State Association. Let’s send 
in our membership before the end of May 
and place Kentucky on the honor roll 
among the states in the National Associa- 
tion. Send membership dues to Col. D. 
Y. Dunn, at Lexington. 


Correction 


By AN UNFORTUNATE 
error the article by Dr. H. L. Donovan 
in the April issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL was __ incorrectly 
tiled by the omission of the word 
“Teacher.” The title should have read 
“A Brief History of Teacher Education in 
Kentucky.” 

The printer claims responsibility for 
the error and deeply regrets its occurrence. 


THE EDITOR. 


Leaders 


An INQUIRY sent out 
to the Past Presidents of the K. E. A. 
sought opinions as to who were the five 
greatest leaders in education in Kentucky 
in the century just closing. This inquiry 
brought replies from practically all the 
living Past Presidents. 
Each gave a list of five great leaders. 
No two lists were alike. No one person 


was included on every list. The vote 
showed that there was great diversity of 
opinion. Judgments ran strongly to the 
past, indicating that the long perspective 
enhanced the evaluation of services. On 
the other hand one of the five chosen is 
living and another only recently passed 
away. 

The five in the order chosen by majority 
vote were: H. H. Cherry, James K. Pat- 
terson, R. N. Roark, Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, McHenry Rhoads. 


Heard at the Convention 


, in a democratic 
society represent the only group, as such, 
that comes face to face with the problem 
of the clash of interests. We are crucify- 
ing ourselves on the technique of our 
civilization. 

Dr. T. V. SMITH, 
University of Chicago. 


There are 22,500,000 youths between 
the ages of 15 and 24 in the United States 
who have found no place in the economic 
structure. A part solution of their prob- 
lem may be found in more democracy in 
schools. 

Miss WILLIE A. LAWSON. 


It must be evident that there is nothing 
the school can do to overcome immedi- 
ately social conditions which prevent the 
employment of youth, although the school 
might do something to help youth make 
more adequate adjustments in the present. 
Certainly the school could help youth to 
understand some of the factors that 
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brought about the unnatural and unneces- 
sary situation they face. 


Dr. CHARLES W. KNUDSEN. 


Labor alone will not find the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. There 
must be ideals, charity, and honor—old- 
fashioned honor. 

JosH LEE, 
U. S. Senator from Oklahoma. 


The N. E. A. seeks to dignify the pro- 
fession of teaching by promoting teacher 
welfare by developing literature and en- 
couraging professional improvement. 


S. D. SHANKLAND. 
e 


No discussion of curriculum content can 
ignore consideration of the individual 
child’s abilities, interests, and needs. 


Dr. WM. A. BROWNELL, 
Duke University. 
e 


The time is rapidly coming when stereo- 
scopes, slides, and moving picture projec- 
tors will be considered as necessary a part 
of the equipment of a school as are books. 


Dr. GEORGE D. STRAYER, 
Columbia University. 
* 


Schools are parts of the great social 
order in which we are living, which social 
order is undergoing transformation at a 
pace historically unprecedented. It is 
therefore not surprising that something so 
cardinal, so significant, and so central as 
schools are to the intellectual, spiritual, 
and moral life of our time should reflect 
something of the instability that charac- 
terizes contemporary life. 


Dr. RuFus C. Harris, 
Tulane University. 


Too many people have become accy. 
tomed to the injustice and neglect of the 
past. If they are led in the right direc. 
tion through proper education processes 
all will be well, but if they are stifled and 
subdued those who have been denied 
equal benefits of good government in the 
past will refuse to return to the old order, 

SENATOR M. M. LoGaN. 


A smug society tolerated and permitted 
many social abuses in the past. We have 
analyzed ourselves and found that many 
ugly things have crept into our national 
life. I am therefore a believer in the New 
Deal which places its emphasis on the 
value of a human being, rather than on 
that of a merchandise dollar. 

JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 
President, 
Murray Teachers College. 


Every child, whatever his physical hand- 
icap, should have an equal opportunity to 
profit from his education. 

Dr. ELIsE H. MARTENS, 
Washington, D. C. 


It is as important to consider the prob- 
lem of equalization of opportunity and a 
burden of support for education on a na- 
tion-wide basis as it is to consider prob- 
lems which should be met within the 
State. 

Dr. GEORGE D. STRAYER. 


The trouble in this country is that we 
have adapted mathematics to mass educa- 
tion with the natural result that we have 
lowered scholarship. 


Dr. W. D. REEVE. 
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‘ Fn Background of Kentucky 
rocesse Educational History 
led and 
ees A Message From Our New President 
1n the 
1 order, 
«4 em. THIs is Centennial 
Year for the Kentucky Public School Sys- 
_— tem, let us turn to the past for a clearer 
‘yom understanding of the present-day prob- 
+ many lems of building better schools for Ken- 
ational TUCKY- 
e New Though Kentucky was admitted as a Rn aoe NTR 
on the ff state one hundred forty-six years ago, a pr el tine sane yer og 
1aN on mandatory or a real school system is a sociation. 
very recent accomplishment. There are 
reasons. Our forefathers received their 
social ideals and practices from Virginia 
e. which in turn received them from the 
rural districts of Scotland and England. Their ruling passions were for wealth, 
politics, and the chase. They had little interest in education, nor did the 
hand- struggle with the Indians, over land titles, and for autonomy improve the 
rity to situation. In building a school system Transylvania College was the first 
institution established. There followed a system of academies or seminaries; 
and finally, elementary schools. In short, education started with higher in- 
stitutions because only the elite or professional class needed an education 
according to our forefathers’ philosophy. 

The first laws for creating a public elementary school system were passed 
prob- from 1821 to 1830. Not a single school was organized under them. We 
and a have had from that good day to this very year too much school legislation 
a na- of the permissive type. For the first time in 1908, a mandatory school law 
prob- required the establishment of public schools everywhere supported by tax 
1 the levies—only thirty years ago. 

The foregoing constitutes some of the reasons why we must fight to the 
finish to pass any new school legislation. Yes, the lack of vision and educa- 
tional interests of Kentucky citizenry, the greed for wealth, and the role of 
politics have all too often stood in the way of progressive school legislation. 

ihe Teachers of Kentucky, the day has come to throw off the lethargy of the 
mane past, to stand shoulder to shoulder with the K. E. A. Directors and Planning 





Board in the fight for a more nearly ideal set-up for Kentucky schools. Yes, 
give to this grand old Commonwealth the best you have to lay on the altar of 
united sacrificial service. 
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A Typical Day in the Life of 
A City School Teacher 


fl CITY TEACHER’S 


typical school day begins long before the 
bells chime in the hour for the boys and 
girls to assemble. It begins long before 
the dawning of the morning, for it must 
have its beginning in the thinking and 
planning which take place during the 
afternoon or evening of the preceding 
day. 


Entering a classroom on a typical school 
morning and in company with the teacher, 
we find that she brings in with her certain 
interesting looking books and papers. 
What are they? 


There is a chart on which the teacher 
has listed some of the questions which the 
children are asking in relation to their 
Social Studies Unit. There are some pic- 
tures which may help to answer some of 
these questions. There are some books in 
each of which markers indicate places 
where certain bits of needed information 
may be located. There are original stories 
and poems written by members of the 
class. These have been carefully read and 
the best have been set aside as a contribu- 
tion to the school newspaper. There is a 
letter which the teacher and children have 
written to the Dramatic Club of the school 
concerning a co-operative undertaking. 
There are sets of hectographed poems 
which are to be used during the poetry 
period. There are several strips of tag- 
board on which are printed questions 
which will guide one reading group in the 
preparation of short reading units during 
a recitation period. For a few children 


By ONA BELLE DEMAREE 


George Rogers Clark School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


who need very careful guidance in inter- 
preting their reading material, there is a 
set of exercises designed to help them. 
There are forty copies of an exercise in 
language and spelling which is to be used 
during a short period. All of these things 
and many more were prepared during the 
first hours of the teacher’s school-day- 
hours of yesterday. 


The real school day begins when the 
first of the boys and girls arrive and 
choose the work in which they wish to 
engage before eight-thirty. During this 
time, the teacher is busy with the health 
inspection, with helping to solve individ- 
ual problems, trying to give words of en- 
couragement and inspiration when needed, 
and returning and discussing individually 
the work handed in on the previous day. 
A parent arrives to talk over a problem. 
Before the conversation is finished, the 
bell rings. 


The ringing of the eight-thirty bell 
marks the beginning of a quiet, restful 
period when the teacher reads a short 
passage from the Bible and the children 
read favorite poems or sing. Interesting 
bits of news are exchanged by members 
of the class. 


The center of interest in the class is the 
study of the modern home. A number of 


‘children have brought in pictures of 


homes and various rooms. Since these 
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| may be useful in planning their own 
models, a committee decides to classify 
and mount them. 


Members of the class have become in- 
terested in finding out how and why we 
obtain the water supply for our homes. 
The chart containing their questions on 
this subject is placed where it can be easily 
read. Other questions are added. The 
books containing information relative to 
the study of homes are distributed so that 
individual reports may be made during the 
week. 


While the children are reading this ma- 
terial and answering questions, a small 
group reads a story with the teacher. The 
short test in comprehension is finished and 
the teacher checks with each child indi- 
vidually. 


At the beginning of the ten o’clock play 
period, the teacher leaves the building 
with the class, supervises the games, and 
returns with the class. 


Two reading periods and an arithmetic 
period intervene between the play period 
and luncheon. At this time, teacher and 
pupils go down to the cafeteria. When- 
ever necessary the teacher guides the chil- 
dren in their choice of healthful food and, 
by means of her supervision, she en- 
deavors to make the period an orderly and 
happy one. 


As the teacher is returning to her room 
with her class, a bulletin is handed to her. 
It announces a meeting of the teachers 
of her grade at the Board of Education on 
the following afternoon at 2:30. The 
teacher knows of the project which is to 
be discussed and it is one which is inter- 
esting and worth while. 


The arithmetic lesson which follows is 
based upon practical problems which arose 
during a recent excursion which necessi- 
tated paying car fare. These problems de- 


mand judgment in the choice of processes 
to be used as well as skill in using them. 


A twenty-minute spelling lesson is fol- 
lowed by a report of the poetry group. A 
committee has been searching for poems 
about homes, and they are ready to read 
some very beautiful ones. The teacher 
contributes some and one is selected for 
special study. 


Designs for wall and floor covering are 
planned during the art period. 


The children and teacher pay a visit to 
the school library. The discovery of new 
books which have just been added brings 
joyous excitement—the children look for 
stories and poems related to their unit of 
work. 


At one-thirty, twelve members of the 
class go with the teacher to visit the Louis- 
ville Waterworks. Previous careful 
planning with the children and an inter- 
view with the one who is to officiate as 
guide during the excursion enable the 
teacher to be sure that the children will 
get the information which they are seek- 
ing and which they will be able to un- 
derstand. The visit is a most satisfactory 
one. Mr. Buttorf, who is experienced in 
lecturing to young children, goes with the 
class to the reservoir, to the coagulation 
basin, and to the filtration plant. In a 
simple, direct manner, he answers all of 
their questions and adds much informa- 
tion that is helpful and interesting. At 
three o'clock, the excursion is over and 
teacher and pupils plan the report which 
they will make to the class on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The busy, happy school day ends as the 
members of the exploring party turn their 
steps homeward. But the dawning of the 
city teacher’s tomorrow is not far distant; 
for her, tomorrow must begin while it is 
yet today. 
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Making the Most of the 
Long Vacation 


es REGULAR SCHOOL TERM 
is at an end or soon will be. Rest is 
needed and will be most welcome. In 
school hours and out teachers are under a 
tension which must be relaxed completely 
and for a considerable time each year lest 
“the resiliency of the bow” be destroyed. 
It is a wholesome instinct that prompts 
to vacation, plain loafing, and outdoor 
Sports. 

Yet, granted that the teacher has need 
of a longer and a more complete rest 
than those in other occupations, does he 
need two or more months? Except for 
those of especially slender strength and 
those occupying positions involving un- 
usual strain a month of pure play should 
be sufficient. Not a few healthy teachers, 
otherwise intelligent, waste the other 
weeks of their vacation in pure loafing 
or in desultory activity which is little more 
fruitful. 

Vacation is the time to catch up with 
the current literature which flows from 
the press faster than limited winter leisure 
will permit one to survey it even. A few 
dollars expended for excellent recent 
anthologies—private copies which may be 
thumbed and marked at pleasure—will be 
well repaid in present enjoyment and in 
a sense of mastery in next winter’s litera- 
ture class. That contemplated course in 
reading in a favorite author, that projected 
investigation of a particular movement or 
period in literature can well be made 
during lazy vacation hours. In addition 
to this, there are new books on methods 
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By ALicE H. MULLANE 


Halleck Hall 
Louisville, Kentucky 


and guidance which every ambitious 
teacher will wish to read and digest. This 
is the time of year when it is easiest to 
secure from the public library the best in 
fiction as well as in pedagogical works. 


WHY NOT TRY 
YOUR PEN? 


Every instructor of youth should have 
more practice in writing than his term- 
time engagements allow. The composi- 
tion and revision of original articles, 
stories, and the like, will add greatly to 
his critical insight and at the same time 
make him more sympathetic with the 
struggles of his own charges. If he be 
one of the many prosaic, unimaginative 
persons without much ability in delles- 
lettres, there is abundant opportunity for 
exposition—articles for professional mag- 
azines, school journals, and the local 
press. The taxpayers will support the 
schools adequately only when they can be 
made to comprehend even dimly the possi- 
bilities and present shortcomings of edu- 
cation. The public needs to be made con- 
scious of these matters. 

A Suggested program for this vacation: 
one month of pure play and one month 
of congenial, unhurried work quite unlike 
that of teaching; both of these will prove 
to be months of real rest and preparation 
for a successful school year beginning next 
September. 
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Progress in School Administration 


Cru REPORT of the 


Kentucky Educational Commission in 
1932, the recommendations of which were 
embodied in the State Educational Code 
in 1934, marked a new era in the educa- 
tional growth and development of the 
State. Although all of the objectives 
sought for in the report and the resulting 
code have not been attained, there are 
many evidences of educational progress in 
the State. This is particularly true with 
respect to the administration of the 
schools, both from the standpoint of the 
State and the local school systems. Even 
though Kentucky has not increased her 
standing educationally with respect to the 
nation as a whole, progress has been 
made. 


The writer wishes to point out in this 
brief paper what he considers to be some 
of the administrative advances made since 
1934. One of the recommendations of 
the Educational Commission was that 
there should be a revision of the certifica- 
tion laws and regulations. This recom- 
mendation has in large part been adopted 
and made a part of the fundamental 
school law of the State. This is evidenced 
by the fact that at present there are three 
classes of certificates issued by the State 
Department of Education, each issued for 
a particular field, and to a candidate hav- 
ing definitely prescribed qualifications. 
This is resulting in better trained teachers, 
and is tending to break down the older 
idea that certification meant simply license 
to teach, without respect to the candidate's 
specific preparation for teaching in a 
given field or at a certain level. This is 
a step in the right direction, since one of 


By A. D. OWEN 
Newport, Kentucky 


the chief weaknesses of our educational 
system has been the misplacement of 
teachers with respect to their preparation 
for certain teaching assignments. 

It is possibly true that we can carry spe- 
cialization too far, but the potential evils 
resulting from specialization are far less 
damaging and wasteful than the practice 
of permitting teachers trained for work at 
one level to be placed at another. This 
certification requirement will tend to give 
our teachers something to teach, as well 
as to provide them with the method of 
teaching. This legislation also tends to 
raise the standards of the profession as a 
whole, and adds dignity to each level, the 
elementary, the secondary, and the admin- 
istrative. 

One of the measures of the progress in 
the training of teachers is the types of 
certificates issued at one period as com- 
pared with the certificates issued at an- 
other period. For example: In 1933-34 
only 49 per cent of the certificates issued 
and reissued were based upon two or more 
years of college training while 56.3 per 
cent of the certificates issued in 1936-37 
were based upon training above two years 
of college. Only a few years ago many 
certificates were issued on the basis of high 
school training. These certificates have 
practically disappeared and today there are 
only about 1,100 in force. Another sig- 
nificant indication of progress is shown 
by the fact that no certificate, except the 
1,100 just mentioned, has less training 
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upon its face than forty-eight semester 
hours. No certificate has been originally 
issued upon training below two years of 
college since the 1934 school code be- 
came effective. 


It is estimated that not more than 
5 per cent of the positions are held 
by teachers with training below college. 
It is estimated, also, that there are ten 
thousand persons holding certificates in 
Kentucky who have training above four 
years of college. 


Another forward step has been in the 
financial management of the schools. The 
laws requiring careful budgeting in each 
district, with the necessary approval of 
the State Department of Education, as 
well as the law which calls for bonding 
of the responsible local school financial 
authorities, has brought about a more 
sound and economical financial adminis- 
tration of the local school units. Com- 
parative financial statistics of schools 
within the State have been made avail- 
able more easily and quickly through the 
adoption of the uniform system of school 
accounting. In August, 1937, Mr. J. C. 
Mills, auditor for the State Department, 
reported great improvement in the busi- 
ness management of the local school 
units, and also indicated that in many 
places the outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness of boards of education was being re- 


duced. 


There has been a great improvement in 
the field of pupil accounting as well as in 
the realm of finance. The law requiring 
each local district to employ a profession- 
ally trained census and attendance officer 
has resulted in a continuous and perma- 
nent census, an increased school attend- 
ance upon the part of those within the 
conipulsory school age, and an excellent 


system of checking and following the re- * 


moval of pupils from one district to an- 
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other. This is a distinct administrative 
advance, the benefits from which are be. 
ing felt in every district in the State. 


Marked improvement is noted in the 
type of physical facilities furnished the 
school children of the State since 1930, 
This is particularly true since 1933, when 
the Public Works program was inaugu- 
rated by the Federal Government. 


Due to large grants of money made by 
the government through the W. P. A. and 
P. W. A. in recent years, local boards of 
education have been stimulated to con- 
struct many new school buildings and to 
improve existing plants. In fact, new 
school buildings totaling approximately 
$12,000,000 have been constructed in the 
past biennium and one-half of this amount 
was furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is estimated that the school plant 
of Kentucky has been improved to the 
extent of approximately $20,000,000 in 
the past seven years and that at the pres- 
ent time the value of public school prop- 
erty per child exrolled in Kentucky is ap- 
proximately $110. 


Despite this great progress, the need is 
still exceedingly great. Many public 
schools in use at this very moment are 
antiquated, unsafe, insanitary, and entirely 
unsuitable for school purposes. In other 
instances existing buildings are greatly 
overcrowded. Careful estimates indicate 
that approximately twenty million dollars 
must be invested in new school buildings 
in this Commonwealth before suitable and 
adequate physical facilities are available 
for all school children. To anyone who 
is familiar with the financial ability of 
local school districts of the State, it is 
perfectly obvious that proper housing for 
all of the children of the State is de- 
pendent upon federal aid or increased 
State school support. Without such help, 
little improvement is possible in the more 
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impoverished districts, which are hard 
put to pay meager teachers’ salaries and 
operate a seven-months school term. 

The program of consolidation of rural 
schools which is being urged by the State 
department, and worked out in many 
counties, is eliminating many small 
schools and providing large, modern, well 
equipped buildings in rural areas. 

Better teaching and learning facilities, a 
broader curriculum, and more hygienic 
environment are the natural resultant of 
this program. There is much to be done 
in this field before we can congratulate 
ourselves, but real progress is being made. 

Another evidence of progress is the sur- 
veys of administrative and attendance 
areas and the proposed long-time school 
building programs which are being made 
by the Department of Education. This is a 
service of distinct merit and value to the 
educational future of our State. 

The attempts which have been made 
and are being made to secure legislation 
looking to the improvement of our 
schools, such as the Teacher Retirement 
Bill, County Reorganization, and Equal- 
ization, are evidence of the fact that we 
are awake to our educational needs and 
are desirous of improving our educational 
system. It is true that the educational 
forces within the State have not always 
been able to see eye to eye with respect 
to the methods of bringing about these de- 
sired objectives, but the very fact that we 
ate making an attempt to do so is evi- 
dence of an alert and progressive educa- 
tional outlook. 

Other evidences of educational growth 
and progress which will be touched upon 
but lightly here are the tendency toward a 
stabilized and increased program of State 
aid, as evidenced by the 12-dollar per 
capita for the past three years, the pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher through 


attendance at summer schools, and in- 
creased membership in local, State, and 
national educational associations, the dis- 


tribution of free textbooks throughout the 


elementary schools, the program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, adult education and 
provision for the education of handi- 
capped children, the State organization for 
school board members, the increased 
service rendered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education through the medium 
of its publications on safety, health, visual 
education, library, physical education, etc. 
All of these things are indicative of gen- 
uine progress, and point the way to a 
greater educational future in our Com- 
monwealth. 


Of course, we are a long way from the 
ultimate ideal, that of providing an equal 
educational opportunity for each child. 
One of the factors retarding our progress 
is the pitifully low salaries which are be- 
ing paid our Kentucky teachers. 


The special report on Salary and Train- 
ing Status of Employed Teachers in Pub- 
lic Schools in Kentucky, 1937-38, issued 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, March, 1938, gives some rather dis- 
mal figures on teachers’ salaries on a 52- 
week basis. Eleméntary teachers in 120 
county districts received a median salary 
of 10 dollars per week. Elementary 
teachers in 124 independent districts have 
the bountiful income of approximately 12 
dollars per week. The range in county 
elementary schools is from 6 dollars to 
20 dollars; in independent districts it is 
from 9 dollars to 29 dollars. Secondary 
school teachers in 110 county school dis- 
tricts receive a median salary of 15 dollars 
per week with a range of from 9 dollars 
to 29 dollars; in 121 independent districts 
they receive a median salary of approxi- 
mately 19 dollars with a range of from 
9 dollars to 44 dollars. Out of this mag- 
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nificent weekly income teachers are ex- 
pected to maintain good bodily health, 
dress acceptably and neatly, contribute to 
various charities, attend summer school, 
provide for old age, and be thankful to 
a community and state for the opportu- 
nity of spending the best years of their 
lives in service to the childhood of our 
Commonwealth. This is a disgraceful 
situation. 


The N. R. A. provided for an absolute 
minimum of 14 dollars per week for 
the lowest type of earner. Only ten coun- 
ties and 58 independent districts studied 
pay a weekly wage of 15 dollars or more 
to elementary teachers. Only eleven out of 
124 independent districts whose salaries 
were studied pay elementary teachers a 
median salary in excess of 20 dollars per 
week. 


No county district pays the aver- 
age elementary teacher that much. On 
the other hand only 14 county districts out 
of 110 maintaining secondary schools, and 
only 32 out 121 independent districts 
maintaining secondary schools pay a med- 
ian weekly wage in excess of 20 dollars. 
Until this situation is corrected, we can- 
not expect to make very rapid advance in 
our educational program. 


As a final statement we may say that we 
are moving in the direction of a program 
of public education, as distinguished from 
a so-called public school system. We are 
moving in the direction of a more liberal 
educational service and a more effective 
school service, a more democratic school 
service. This is being accomplished 
through wider co-operation in school sup- 
port and administration involving bigger 
districts and more State support. The 
local three-trustee districts of thirty years 
ago have given place to county districts. 
The subdistricts, a vestige of the old local 


district, is rapidly going. The subdistrict 
tax is giving place to the county school tax 
without discrimination among the tax. 
payers or pupils in the county district, and 
the graded school district, successor to 
the three-trustee local district, is rapidly 
identifying itself with the county unit. 


We are improving our training of 
teachers and administrators, and have set 
up uniform standards of certification. The 
State has set up standards for all schools 
and supervises them with a system of 
inspection and accrediting. It supervises 
the budgets of receipts and disbursements 
of all districts, and is assuming increased 
obligation in administering the program 
of education throughout the State, which 
tends toward a program of increased 
financing from State revenues. These 
things are evidence of progress, and in- 
dicate that we are moving toward the 
mandate of Section 183 of our State Con- 
stitution, which proposes that we shall 
provide an efficient system of common 
schools throughout the State. 


es ANNUAL DINNER 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association 
will bring to a climax the annual conven- 
tion in New York City this June. The 
committee in charge of the affair which is 
to be staged Thursday evening, June 30th, 
in the Hotel Commodore, is planning a 
sparkling program. 


Reservations may be made with Mr. 
Solomon Greenfield, Stuyvesant High 
School, 345 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. Tables are being assigned in 


the order in which the reservations come 


in. Tickets are $2.50 each. 
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Vocational Education in the 
Secondary School Program 


or SECONDARY SCHOOL 


is one of the chief agencies responsible 
for directing the thought and actions of 
people to the end that they may intelli- 
gently and effectively participate in the 
activities of life. 

Any sound educational theory or phi- 
losophy should lead us in the direction of 
establishing educational services that meet 
the needs of all people in all of the activi- 
ties in which they engage. Society makes 
three demands of its individuals. First, 
it demands that the body, mind, and 
morals of the individual be developed; 
second, that the individual be developed 
civically and socially; and third, that the 
economic or vocational side of each indi- 
vidual be developed so that he can make a 
respectable living for himself and those 
dependent upon him. The welfare of the 
individual also demands such training. 

Vocational education is designed.to pre- 
pare individuals for proficiency in the 
occupation or vocation in which they are 
engaged or in which they expect to en- 
gage. In other words, vocational educa- 
tion is provided to help one succeed in his 
occupation. Much education on the col- 
lege level is vocational education. For 
example, a college of engineering, a col- 
lege of agriculture, and teachers colleges 
are all largely vocational. Perhaps most 
people think of vocational education as 
being below the college level. This is no 
doubt because of the National Vocational 
Education Act passed a little more than 21 
years ago which provided federal money 
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Director of Vocational Education 
in Kentucky 


for aiding various forms of vocational 
education of less than college rank. As a 
result of the national vocational edu- 
cation acts, four kinds of vocational 
education below the college level 
have been developed in Kentucky and in 
the other states. These are agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industries, 
and distributive occupations. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN AGRICULTURE 


Vocational education in agriculture is 
designed to meet the needs of persons 
over fourteen years of age who have en- 
tered upon or who are preparing to enter 
upon the work of the farm. This train- 
ing is necessary for the greatest success 
and happiness of the individual. If those 
who live on the farm are to be able to 
live a good life, they must be trained for 
greater proficiency in the activities essen- 
tial to a good life. 

We have in Kentucky approximately 
225,000 farmers (owners and tenants) as 
given in the 1935 census. Perhaps, on 
the average, the farmer does not operate 
a farm more than 35 years. Figured on 
this basis, each year in Kentucky approxi- 
mately 6,400 persons become farm opera- 
tors. If we may assume for the time be- 
ing that all farmers ought to be trained 
farmers, that it takes four years to train 
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a farmer, and that as many as three- 
fourths of those in training will become 
farmers, we should have in training in 
Kentucky each year approximately 34,000 
young men. Since only one out of ten of 
chose who enter high school goes on to 
college, most of these young men must be 
trained in courses below the college level 
if they are to be trained. 


Some may argue that people do not 
need to be trained in order to farm. One 
needs only to observe the condition of the 
soil in many sections of this country to 
see what is happening to the funda- 
mental basis of our national well-being in 
order to answer this contention. There 
must be developed in the people on farms 
the abilities and attitudes necessary for 
them to care for the soil and at the same 
time make a living that will provide the 
basis for a good life. Those who are of 
the opinion that people do not need spe- 
cific training for farming apparently do 
not realize that farming is fast becoming 
a science. The farmers of tomorrow must 
meet and solve problems in soils, insect 
control, feeding and breeding of farm 
animals, marketing, farm mechanics, plant 
and animal diseases, and the like. Farm- 
ers must be trained if they are to do this 
and compete with trained men in other 
vocations. 


We may well ask, “Is vocational agri- 
culture doing what it is designed to do?” 
Studies show that from 50 to 70 per cent 
of the boys who take vocational agricul- 
ture actually farm. This is as high a 
percentage as could reasonably be ex- 
pected, if we would but realize that cities 
do not rear enough children to maintain 
their population and that rural areas rear 
many more children than are needed to 
maintain the rural population. Some of 
the children reared on the farm must go 
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to the city to help maintain the population 
and carry on the work in the city. 


What evidence do we have of increased 
financial returns because of training in 
vocational agriculture? The most out 
standing piece of research along this line 
dealing with vocational agriculture was 
made by Dr. Walter S. Newman of Vir. 
ginia and published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. In order to make a truly accu. 
rate study of the value of vocational agri. 
culture, one must take a large number of 
young men who have had vocational agri- 
culture and compare them with young 
men of equal age, equal capacity, and 
equal high school training, who made 
equal grades in high school, and who have 
equal capital invested in farming, etc. 


The Virginia study was made in this 
scientific way. The farming years of 
1930-31 were covered. These were poor 
years for farm income. It was found that 
the young man who had had vocational 
agriculture (an average of 2.7 years) and 
who had been out of school an average 
of six years was making $311.00 more 
per year, or 65 per cent more, than the 
young man, with all other things equal, 
who had not had vocational agriculture. 


If we may assume that Kentucky is do- 
ing as good a job as Virginia, and that 
only 60 per cent of the more than 6,000 
boys now taking vocational agriculture 
farm, and that the average farming time is 
35 years, one year of vocational agricul- 
ture in Kentucky will be responsible for 
increasing the earnings of these people 
more than $11,000,000. Figured on the 
same basis with an enrollment of forty, 
the increased returns for one year’s work 
in a local department of vocational agri- 
culture would amount to more than $90,- 
000. Translating this into human wel- 
fare and general well-being of people in 
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town, as well as in the country, we can say 
with assurance that vocational education 
is doing what it is designed to do. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The most fundamental unit of ours or 
any other society is the home. The homes 
of the future will mirror the training of 
today. 

The primary responsibility of 80 per 
cent or more of the women in Kentucky 
is homemaking. Less than 20 per cent of 
the women in Kentucky are engaged in 
occupations other than homemaking. 
Many women in this 20 per cent group 
also have responsibilities in the home. 
The abilities and attitudes needed for suc- 
cessful homemaking will be valuable to 
those who do not spend all their time in 
the home, as well as to those whose 
primary responsibility is homemaking. In 
Kentucky, forty times as many women en- 
gage in homemaking as engage in any 
other kind of occupation. 

In a sense, homemaking is the most im- 
portant occupation in this or any other 
state. Homemaking includes vastly more 
than cooking and sewing, important as 
they may be. Homemakers are confronted 
with problems involving bacteriology, 
chemistry, economics, psychology, physi- 
ology, etc. Homemaking as taught in the 
high schools in Kentucky includes the 
selection and making of clothing, ideals 
of home life, how to get along with peo- 
ple, child care, and how to manage time 
and money. 


As with agriculture, only a small por- 
tion of the future homemakers can be 
trained in institutions of higher learning. 
Therefore, the responsibility for adequate 
training rests with the secondary schools. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


In Kentucky approximately 40 per cent 
of our people are engaged in trade and 
industrial pursuits, many of which call for 
specific technical knowledge and skills. 
The basis of wealth is production, the 
changing of raw materials into finished 
products. This is a mechanical age, an 
age of machines. Machines must be made; 
they must be manned; and they must be 
repaired. These things can be done effi- 
ciently only by persons trained to do them. 
Trade and industrial classes offer the op- 
portunity for needed training. The wel- 
fare and happiness of people engaged in 
trade or industrial pursuits depend upon 
preparation for a life of useful service. 
Training for trade and industrial pursuits 
must be a co-operative affair if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. The school can- 
not do the job alone, neither can indus- 
try accept the full responsibility of train- 
ing its employees. Therefore, a plan 
providing for preliminary trade training 
in the school for a year or so, then em- 
ployment, and a continuation of the train- 
ing program in part-time classes is the 
ideal way to prepare youth for their places 
in the trade and industrial occupations. 


EDUCATION IN THE 
DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Distributive occupations constitute one 
of the most important phases of our na- 
tional life. People who work in them are 
engaged in satisfying human wants and 
needs. After commodities are produced, 
they must be distributed to the consumer 
before they can be used. 


In Kentucky, in the retail field alone, 
we have on the average one shop or store 
for every eighty-eight people; or, to put 
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it another way, we have one retail store 
for every twenty-two families. A study 
of any community will reveal that from 
12 to 25 per cent of the workers are en- 
gaged in distributive occupations. In the 
State there are openings for 6,000 to 8,000 
new workers in occupations each year. 
Few of these beginning workers have had 
training to fit them for the work they are 
entering. 

The following quotation from Paul 
Nystrom, an authority in the field of dis- 
tributive occupations education, indicates 
the need for definite training: 

“It is commonplace observation among all 


who know the distributive trades that less than 
ten per cent of those who enter actually succeed. 


Somewhat less than half are merely able to hold 
their own. More than one-half, sooner or 
later, fail. 

The causes of these failures have been thor. 
oughly analyzed many times. The unavoidable 
causes, such as death or illness, storms, flood, or 
fire, widespread decline of purchasing power, 
etc., result in not more than twenty per cent 
of the total. The great majority of failures jis 
due to a personal incompetence of one kind or 
another, and especially to inexperience; in a 
word—to a lack of proper training.” 


A true democratic ideal demands that 
we provide vocational education in all its 
phases for our present and future citizens 
in order that they may achieve the great. 
est individual success and be of most 
worth to the society in which they live. 





The National Dental Health 
Poster Contest 


C.,. AMERICAN DENTAL 


ASSOCIATION, at its annual meeting in 
October of last year, announced the spon- 
sorship, through the various State Dental 
Associations, of a dental health poster 
contest as a part of its educational pro- 
gram for 1938. The objective of this edu- 
cational program is expressed in its 
slogan: “Dental Health for American 
Youth.” 

The Kentucky State Dental Association, 
at its annual meeting in Louisville in 
April of this year, approved, through its 
Board of Trustees, this contest and is 
sponsoring it in Kentucky. The purpose 
had in view is, and it is hoped that the 
result will be, to focus the attention of 


the children and the parents of the State. 


upon the importance of preventive den- 


By J. F. OWEN, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 


President, Kentucky State Dental 
Association; Director, Bureau of Dental 
Health, State Department of Health 


tistry and the essential part which it plays 
in the promotion and preservation of gen- 
eral body health. 

As an incentive to children to devote 
time and thought to this subject, the 
American Dental Association and the 
Kentucky State Dental Association are 
both offering prizes for the best posters. 
For the purpose of the contest, schools 
are divided into five divisions and the Na- 
tional and State Associations will each 
award prizes in each division. In several 
communities, dentists and school officials 
are arranging to have merchants and civic 
organizations offer local prizes. The Na- 
tional and State prizes offered are: 
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NATIONAL 


Three silver loving cups, one each for first, 
second, and third place winners in each of 
the five divisions. 


One set of encyclopedias to the school repre- 
sented by the first place winner in each 
division. 
Certificates of award to each winner in each 
division in the local, State, and national 
contests. 


STATE 


Ten dollars in cash to each first place winner 
in each division. 


Five dollars in cash to each second place 
winner in each division. 


Two dollars and fifty cents in cash to each 
third place winner in each division. 


Twelve dollars and fifty cents in cash to the 
winning poster to be selected from the five 
first place winners. 


While it is realized that this contest is 
getting off to a late start in Kentucky, 
there is still time, with the active and gen- 
eral co-operation of teachers and dentists, 
to make a good showing. The contest 
will end August 15th, and immediately 
thereafter the posters will be judged, the 
judging to be done according to districts 
represented by local dental societies form- 
ing component parts of the State Dental 
Association. The fifteen winning posters 
from each district will be exhibited at 
the Kentucky State Fair, at Louisville, in 
September, and from these the winning 
posters for the State will be selected and 
prizes awarded. All of the posters ex- 
hibited at the Kentucky State Fair, 
whether prize winners or not, will be 
taken to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, in St. Louis, in 
October, where they will be displayed, and 
from them the National winner will be 
selected. 


An effort has been made to contact at 
least one dentist in each county in the 


State and to place in his hands an ade- 
quate supply of the rules, National and 
State, governing the contest. Any inter- 
ested teacher, unable to secure copies of 
these rules through his or her local den- 
tist, may obtain them by writing to the 
Chairman of the Dental Health Poster 
Contest, 620 South Third Street, Louis- 
ville. 


The Kentucky State Dental Association 
extends to the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation a cordially urgent invitation to 
join with it in putting on this contest for 
the benefit of the youth of the State. It is 
hoped that every teacher in Kentucky will 
actively support the project. Without the 
interest and co-operation of the teachers, 
no dental health program can hope to 
succeed; with such interest and co-opera- 
tion, success is assured. 


World Goodwill Day 


eee OF SCHOOLS 
are at work on goodwill programs for 
World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1938. 
Many of them are arranging for two or 
more programs ending up with special 


exercises on May 18. These goodwill 
ideals appeal to youth and the home and 
lend themselves exceptionally well to 
programs, plays, and pageants. And the 
best of these are home made. They are 
prepared by the teacher and hence are 
better adapted to the age of the school 
and to that particular community. 

We have yet to hear of the first nation 
to object to goodwill plays and pageants 
in the schools. Citizens in every country 
enjoy goodwill programs and enter into 
the spirit of the occasion with the chil- 
dren. There is no danger of overdoing 
this goodwill program in the schools. 
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Natural Wonders in Virginia 


MANY AND DIVERSE 


natural wonders in Virginia, some of which are 
unusual and fascinating, attract curious visitors 
from many parts of the world. 

Natural Bridge—crossed by United States 
Highway No. 11 fourteen miles southwest of 
Lexington—has become a national landmark, so 
closely is it associated with the tradition, history, 
and romance of America. Man first discovered 
the bridge a few hundred years ago, but Nature, 
through millions of years, has worked with 
patient labor and magnificent skill to construct 
here a monument that will stand for all time. 

Nature’s working material was 450,000 
cubic feet of rock weighing 36,000 tons. Her 
tool was a simple mountain stream flowing 
toward the seas. With these she achieved her 
miracle: a bridge of solid stone 90 feet across 
and 215 feet high. She painted her masterpiece 
with dull red and ochre, soft shades of yellow 
and cream, delicate tracings of bluish-gray. 

Impressive and remarkable by day, the 
bridge provides a new thrill at night when a 
pageant of light and music is enacted which 
takes one back through the eternal ages. 

Natural Tunnel, in Scott County, is a spec- 
tacular detail of Nature’s architecture. It is 
just east of United States Highway No. 23, 
about eighteen miles southeast of Big Stone 
Gap. 

The tunnel is a natural passage through the 
mountains, cut through Purchase Ridge, a spur 
of Powell Mountain. 

Throughout the entire length of the tunnel, 
Nature has carved an immense and beautiful 
passageway. The perfectly carved ceiling aver- 
ages 100 feet in height; its rugged walls range 
from 100 to 175 feet apart. 

Builders of the South Atlantic and Ohio 
Railway, in 1882, found Natural Tunnel a 
logical route for their line into the coal fields 
of Southwest Virginia. This line is now a 
part of the Southern Railway. 

Alongside the road rushes turbulent little 
Stock Creek, which, through the ages, has 
played such an important part in carving the 
tunnel. Fed by thousands of mountain springs, 
this heroic little river continues, with waning 
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By Dr. ARTHUR BEVAN 
Virginia State Geologist 


strength, pounding first against farthermost 
walls and then at the bed of the man-made 
railroad which ‘has dared to follow its pathway. 


The Shenandoah Valley area contains numer- 
ous large caverns of picturesque form with an 
abundance of decorative formations. They 
appear to be buried cities of geologic wonders. 
Great stalagmites and stalactites are congealed 
here in grotesque and awe-inspiring shapes 
comparable to great masterpieces of sculpture. 
The brilliant colorings of the wall draperies 
might well have flowed from the brush of an | 
inspired artist. 

The rock formations have been curiously 
wrought by Nature to resemble a large ball- 
room, a flower garden, a fish market, organ 
and chimes, a dream lake, throne room, 
Saracen’s Tent, Titania’s Veil, the Bridal Veil, 
the Grotto of the Lily, Cathedral Hall, etc. 


Nine of the largest caverns have been de- 
veloped; seven are now open to the public. 
They are: Battlefield-Crystal, one mile north 
of Strasburg, just west of the Lee Highway 
(United States Route 11); the Caverns of 
Melrose, formerly Virginia Caverns, six miles 
north of Harrisonburg and west of Route 11; 
Endless Caverns, three miles south of New 
Market and two miles east of Route 11; Grand 
Caverns, eight miles east of Mount Sidney on 
Route 11 and sixteen miles north of Waynes- 
boro (State Highway 12); Luray Caverns, 
near Route 11 just west of the town of Luray; 
Massanutten Caverns, six miles east of Har- 
risonburg and two miles north of State High- 
way 4; Shenandoah Caverns, three miles north 
of New Market and about one and one-half 
miles west of Route 11, and the Skyline 
Caverns about a mile south of Front Royal. 

Natural Chimneys are tall, limestone towers 
near Mount Solon, a few miles west of State 
Highway 42. The beds of rock have been 
criss-crossed by deep fractures. Solution of 
the walls by ground water has so enlarged the 
fissures that the columns have become separated 
from parent cliffs and from each other. 
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SOME OF THE NATURAL WONDERS IN VIRGINIA 


Top Left: Natural Bridge, one of the seven natural wonders of the world, near Lexington. 
Top Right: One of the several caverns, most of which are in the Shenandoah Valley. Bottom Left: 
Natural Tunnel, in Scott County. Bottom Right: Natural Chimneys, near Harrisonburg. 
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Library Service to Negroes 


on MOST PEOPLE living 


outside of the United States, and even 
still to a great number of Americans in 
the North and West, the very idea of con- 
sidering library privileges for Negroes in 
a separate chapter might seem a little 
strange. Books are almost as necessary as 
food and drink in this twentieth century 
civilization, and one might believe they 
should be as free as the air which every- 
one breathes in common. It might also 
appear that most of the usual arguments 
for racial segregation might break down 
here, just as they seem never to have ex- 
isted in cases at law, for instance. At this 
point, one must again stress the fact that 
Kentucky was one of the slave-holding 
states, that one of the stars in the Con- 
federate flag was supposed to represent 
her, and that partisan arguments as to the 
actual loyalty of Kentucky to the Union, 
have hardly died down to this day. Sep- 
arate library privileges for Negroes, then, 
might be inferred from these traditional 
sentiments. 


LIBRARY PRIVILEGES 
FOR NEGROES 


Question of Prejudice in Reports. The 
Biennial Reports seem to betoken neglect 
rather than actual race-prejudice, perhaps 
due to the lack of a colored representative 
of the Kentucky Library Commission. Of 
course, one might add that neglect is often 
a sign of prejudice, for there are parts of 
the United States, often outside the South, 
where the Negro is not so much segregated 
as merely underestimated and ignored. It 
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By MARGUERITE SMITH WESTERFIELD 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


is also doubtful whether the small “n’ 
used in speaking of Negroes is intentional 
prejudice, or merely the particular style. 
book used by the printer or typist. The 
same may be said about the titles marking 
the section devoted to Negroes, such as 
“Libraries for Negroes” (20:32), or even 
“Library Privileges for Negroes” (20: 
33), or even “Negro Libraries.” Again, 
either neglect or prejudice might be dis- 
played in the small quantity of space al- 
lotted to Negroes, never more than ap- 
proximately a half-page, save in the Tenth 
Biennial Report, where almost a full page 
is used. 


CLASSIFIED SERVICES 


Classification of Services. The services 
include four classifications, namely: 


1. The separate branch libraries. 
2. The full library privileges. 


3. The separate reading room arrange- 
ment. 


. The loaning of books without full 
privileges. 


These reports catalogue the names of 
cities where the various types of library 
service are available, and they mention 
other possible ways for Negroes to pro- 
cure books. Louisville, according to the 
latest report (20:32-33) has two Carnegie 
branch libraries of its Free Public Library 
besides eight stations, sixty-eight class- 


‘room collections in twenty-six school 
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buildings, totalling seventy-eight collec- 
tions in thirty-six buildings. Covington, 
the second largest city of the State, permits 
full library privileges. Lexington, the 
third city in population, provides a read- 
ing room and grants book privileges to 
colored people. Branch libraries are 
located at Danville, Georgetown, Horse 
Cave, Henderson, and Owensboro. Paris, 
Paducah, and Newport public libraries 
loan books, but they do not grant full 
privileges. Two white educational insti- 
tutions grant full use of their libraries to 
Negroes, Berea College and Louisville 
Baptist Theological Seminary. Of course, 
the Negro colleges do have their own 
libraries. At the present time, therefore, 


Service is given to colored people in eleven 
public library systems, six of which are through 
branch libraries. (20:33) 


In addition to these systems, the Kentucky 
Library Commission maintains : 
several collections of books for the exclu- 
sive use of colored people.” (20:32) 
Through the Rosenwald Fund other 
Negro libraries have been established, 
which by the time of the Eleventh Bien- 
nial Report had grown to the number of 
twenty-three. Nineteen collections had 
been placed in schools throughout the 
State. 


Here it might be observed that the 
status of the Negro in a library seems to 
be as variable in Kentucky as in many of 
the Eastern states north of the line of the 
Ohio and the Potomac. Louisville and 
Lexington, large cities definitely Southern 
in background, and with large Negro 
populations, are definitely “jim-crow” in 
character, as are also most of the cities 
listed in the Reports. The large German 
population not very closely related to the 
Southern outlook of the rest of the State, 
and its proximity to the more liberal 
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metropolis of Cincinnati, might explain 
the apparent lack of prejudice in Coving- 
ton. If this is so, however, one is unable 
to explain the reason for the restrictions 
in the adjacent city of Newport. One of 
the reports indicates that unthinking cus- 
tom rather than actual prejudice against 
the Negro is most culpable for this condi- 
tion. “In several additional libraries, the 
same privileges would be allowed, but 
the question has not been agitated” 
(20:56). Lack of great pressure from a 
large colored population, the non-exist- 
ence in most areas of the plantation 
system, and the kindlier Virginian tradi- 
tion of Jefferson and Washington, have 
made the Kentuckian comparatively liberal 
in his attitude toward the Negro, com- 
pared to those of the white man of Ala- 
bama or Mississippi. With the migration 
of new industries into the State and 
growth of progressive thought, these bar- 
riers to the reading of books may in time 


be lifted. 


Advice of the Commission. Waiving 
all previous intimations of prejudice 
toward the Negro, it should be questioned 
as to whether or not the Kentucky Library 
Commission has any further comments on 
this situation. It has not been negligent 
in aiding the Negro people with advice, 
judging by the reports. The Commission 
organized a newly established tax-sup- 
ported branch of the Georgetown Public 
Library, gave assistance to the Kentucky 
State Industrial College Library at Frank- 
fort, and made visits to the Simmons 
University of Louisville (17:21-22). It 
organized eighty-three collections accord- 
ing to directions and financial aid given 
by the Rosenwald Fund. 

Within strictly deep-Southern limits, 
its recoramendations and advice are com- 
mendable. The Bulletin recommends: 
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That library facilities for Negroes in Kentucky 

should be fair and comparable with those pro- 
vided for other races, as for example, library 
service to city or county residents, with a qual- 
ified colored attendant. (22:7) 
As for Negro children, it says that in each 
community equitable service should be 
made in keeping with the policy for white 
children (20:32-33). Yet if this situation 
be viewed objectively, something still 
seems not quite right. It might not be 
straining a point to say that the whole 
situation is epitomized by the last report 
available. Of the collections of books for 
the exclusive use of the colored people, it 
remarks: 

In the last few years there have been far 
more demands for these groups than the com- 
mission could supply. (20:19) 

At the conclusion of this same section is 
to be found the strongest comment yet 
made. 

Service is given to colored people in eleven 
public library systems, six of which are through 
branch libraries. Such inadequate service is de- 
plorable. However, with the limited appropria- 


tions allotted to public libraries, better service 
to colored people is impossible. (20:33) 


THE SOLUTION OF THE 
LIBRARY PROBLEM 


Attitudes and the Solution of the 
Library Problem. The situation seems to 
call for certain recommendations to be 
made. In doing this, the specific condi- 
tions of the State and its Library Commis- 
sion have to be considered. Of course, no 
Negro women are members of the 
women’s clubs of the State, and conse- 
quently no Negro had a voice in the actual 
Commission. Also, while border rather 
than deep-Southern conditions obtain, 
there is an abundance of prejudice among; 
some of the white people, coupled with 
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the backwardness of the majority of the 
Negro people, certainly partially due to 
this same prejudice. Even so, it is still 
possible that some of these library con- 
ditions can be changed. Being econom- 
ically underprivileged, the Negro group, 
in common with the underprivileged 
white groups, has been in many localities 
literally a cesspool of disease and ignor- 
ance that could not help but seep into the 
better white groups. A lowered standard 
of living has been created, especially 
dangerous to white groups which might 
desire to use collective bargaining in our 
modern industrial society. The person 
who is segregated into “Negro” jobs is 
certainly going to work for less. During 
a period when democracy is definitely 
threatened throughout the world, we have 
had one instance of a mighty nation split 
apart and made a menace to the rest of 
the world through prejudice against its 
Jews. 

“Keeping the Negro in his place” 
has not even prevented mixture of the 
two races. The lighter members of the 
underprivileged group, merely “passed” 
into the white race, protected by changing 
their identities, and by the large number 
of brunette native whites, Indian intermix- 
tures, and dark-white foreigners admitted 
in the last few years. These facts can- 
not be dismissed by observing that the 
Negro population of Kentucky is dimin- 
ishing in size. They are migrating to 
Kentucky cities, and the coming of North- 
ern industry means that they will be more 
and more a factor in the labor problem 
of the future. The changing conditions 
throughout America mean that the treat- 
ment of the colored race must be altered, 
for the good of the white race. This 
change in attitude will help toward the 
solution of the library problem. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Art of Ballad Making in the. 
Kentucky Mountains 


Cru ART of ballad 


making is not lost in the Kentucky Moun- 
tains, but the juggernaut of progress is 
crowding into the hills, wiping out old 
scenes, creek bed roads, taking with it the 
jolt wagon, the dimly lighted cabin. In 
the place of these we find countless evi- 
dences of the machine age along the once 
lonely creeks—in the once quiet hollows. 
The juggernaut of progress is likewise 
stamping its imprint in another fashion— 
an imprint upon the art of ballad making. 
Time was when the mountain man, stum- 
bling in the darkness to his barn to ‘tend 
the property” (to feed the stock), sang 
a lonesome tune of some gallant knight, 
of lord and lady, of castle and king. To- 
day, with an electrified house and barn, 
he looks to his duties about the hillside 
farm with “switching on a light’ here 
and there. He sings not of brave knights, 
or a “lady fair,” but a ballad that runs 
something like this: 


My name is William Edwards 
I live down cove creek way, 
I’m working on the project 
They call the T. V. A. 

The Government begun it 
When I was but a child 

But now they are in earnest 
And Tennessee’s gone wild. 


Just see them boys a-comin’ 

Their tool kits on their arm; 

They come from Clinch and Holston 
And many a valley farm. 

From villages and cities 

A French Broad man I see; 

For things are up and doing 

In sunny Tennessee. 
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By JEAN THOMAS 
Ashland, Kentucky 


This ballad I have heard sung many 
times in various mountain sections of Ken- 
tucky and the able ballad makers have 
substituted the names of their own vicinity 
for those of the villages and creeks and 
coves of their sister state. The ballad, by 
the way, which zs author calls the 
“T. V. A.” is covered by ¢his author's 
copyright and it was used with our per- 
mission in the Federal Theater Production 
“Power” which had a successful presenta- 
tion in New York City. 


Kentucky mountain boys are particu- 
larly gifted in the art of ballad making. 
One has the distinction of having com- 
posed and set to tune the first American 
Folk Opera right out of the Kentucky 
mountains. It was this author’s happy 
privilege to be commissioned to adapt for 
the radio and present over the network 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
this first American Folk Opera entitled 
“The Call of the Cumberlands” includ- 
ing in the cast the mountain lad himself 
singing the leading part with many moun- 
tain boys and girls participating. 

Another mountain lad, whom I chanced 
upon one day in my quest of ballads, sang 
for me, after much persuasion, for he was 
a most modest fellow, a ballad he had 
made up about the coal mines where he 
worked. His song though possessing a 
somewhat modern tune, had an interesting 
text: 
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Wake up in the morning 
Hear the whistle blow; 
Grab my bucket 

To work I'll go; 

Work hard all day, Lord, 
And it ain’t no fun, 

When I call for two doilars, 
Can't get but one. 


Bookkeeper looked down, Lord, 
Looked down on me; 

That ol’ minin’ towf’s 

An awful place to be; 

Yonder comes Gen’! Manager 
An’ how do you know? 

Tell by his white shirt, 

Cigar he smokes. 


Time-book in his pocket 
Pencil in his hand, 

Goin’ to his office 

Gonna rob his man. 
Wake up in the mornin’ 
Hear the ding-dong ring, 
Look upon the table 

See the same old thing. 
Rice and bulldog gravy 

Is all we have to eat, 

A little piece of cornbread, 
Sometimes a piece of meat. 


Frequently, too, the mountain ballad 
maker turns to tragedy for his theme— 
just as his Anglo-Saxon forbears did when 
they sang of the somber tales of the 
“briny deep.” Or again when they sang 
of the cruel fate of ‘Fair Ellender.” The 
fate of “Poor Goins,” quoted in part be- 
low, has to do with the untimely end of 
Goins, a horse trader, who was betrayed 
into the hands of thieves: 


Come all you young people 

That live far and near 

And I'll tell you of the murder 

That was done on the Nine Mile Spur. 
They surrounded poor Goins, 

But Goins got away 

He went to Ely Boggs’s 

He went there to stay. 


Ely Boggs he foreknew him 
His life he did betray, 


Saying, “Come and go with me 
And I'll show you a nigh way.” 
They started up Nine Mile Spur, 
Boys, they made no delay 

Till they came to the crossroads 
Where Goins they did slay. 


In his ballad the mountain minstrel fol- 
lows too an ancient custom of calling his 
hearers around him with the opening 
words, “Come ye,” or ‘Come all” or again 
“Come listen to my song.” Which have 
been classified by the folklorist as “Come 
ye” ballads. 


The next ballad, too, has a tragic touch. 
This deals with the Cabin Creek Flood: 


A sad and mournful history 

Of which I now will speak, 
Concerning that awful storm 
That flooded Cabin Creek. 

Five long hours the rain did fall, 
The thunder loudly rolled, 

The sadness of that awful day 
The grief I can’t unfold: 

The shrieks and cries of those 
Poor souls, while trying life to save. 
Many went down with the flood 
And filled a watery grave. 


The tragic story is carried on through 
many stanzas. It closes on the hopeful 
note that all may be ‘“‘reunited in the 
Promised Land.” 


The “Coal Creek Trouble” is a fine ex- 
ample of the mountain ballad maker's 
ability to express in rhyme the scene about 
him: 


My song is founded on the truth 

In poverty we stand, 

How hard the millionaire will crush 
Upon the laboring man. 

The miner toiling under ground 
To earn his daily bread, 

To clothe his wife and children 
And see that they are fed. 


This, too, with all its dreariness, closes 
with a note of hope: 
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The Lord in all His Wisdom 
Will lend a helping hand 

And if we prove out faithful 
God will strive with man 

He gives us happy sunshine 

A great and glorious light 

He will give us food and raiment 
If we only serve Him right. 


Time was when mountain folk looked 
with scorn upon one of their number who 
forsook the farm for “public works’”—a 
sawmill, a furnace, a steel mill, any work 
other than farming where there was “com- 
pany” ownership and a “boss.” So well 
does the mountaineer love freedom, he 
has found it difficult at times to submit 
to the rule of a “boss,” the power of 
“capital,” the rules of “labor” and work- 
ing “en masse” with black and white, 
American and foreign labor. The “labor 
troubles” too confuse and bewilder the 
mountaineer at times. He tries to express 
his views in rhyme, and with the opening 
line of his song harks back to the custom 
of the earliest ballad makers of the six- 
teenth century, and even to the era beyond 
that century by calling his listeners around 
him with the words—‘‘Come ye!” or 
“Come all my friends!” So it is in this 
ballad composed and set to an intriguing 
tune by Bunyan Day, son of the renowned 
composer of the ballad “The Rowan 
County Troubles’ which is known 
throughout the land—the ballad which 
tells of the “troubles” between the Mar- 
tins and Tollivers of Rowan County, Ken- 
tucky. 


This ballad of young Bunyan Day 
has to do with another sort of “trouble” — 
that between “union” and “non-union” 
men: 


Come all my friends if you want to know 
And I'll tell you all about the C. I. O. 

{ may be wrong, but I think I’m right, 
I'll tell you about the Ashland strike. 


Standing in the line, from sun till sun 

Look out, yellow dog, you better not come. 
There ain’t no use me workin’ so hard, 

I can live a lot easier since I signed that card. 


{ ain’t got to worry, sleep good all night, 

I know the C. I. O. is goin’ to treat me right. 

If it takes my last dollar, I’m gonna pay my 
dues, 

For lordy, lordy, I’ve got them picket line 
blues. 


However, another mountain bard, views 
the C. I. O. through different eyes: 


I had a job; was well content 

And pleased in every way. 

I worked with a smile and a song on my lips 
And was happy from day to day. 


The Ashland Tannery was where I worked. 
The men, like me, I know 

Were satisfied with their own jobs— 

Till ‘long come the C. I. O. 


They spread ill feelin’ ’round the men, 
The bosses and laborers alike. 

Then come the day the men were forced 
To organize and strike. 


The pickets were placed in front and back 
The men kept out by force. 

Instead of settlin’ in a peaceful way 

They took the roughest course. 


Those days are finally gone and past. 
I was pleased to see them go 

And I hope I never hear again 
Those words—the C. I. O.! 


However, despite their “labor troubles,” 
and the countless evidences of “‘progress”’ 
in the mountains, one thing has remained 
unchanged. It stands today in all its pris- 
tine beauty—the hymn singing of the 
mountain people. While often they sing 
the words of traditional mountain hymns 
to the Gregorian chant of the sixth cen- 
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tury, their love of hymn music never dies. 
And many of the young people turn their 
talent for “ballad making” to the theme 
of religion and salvation. One young 
mountain poet has written a most impres- 
sive hymn and “suited it to tune” though 
he would not know one note from an- 
other; he calls his hymn, “See the Woman 
at the Well,” and he sings it magnifi- 
cently. 


See the woman at the well, 
Disputing with her Savior, 
She soon found out 

He could tell her all about 
Her bad, bad past behavior. 


Chorus 


Oh! there’s no one can love you like Jesus, 
Glory! Hallelulah! 


This same mountain lad has also com- 
posed and ‘“‘set to tune’’ this hymn: 


David, David, yes, yes, 

Was a shepherd boy, yes, yes. 
And he killed Goliath, yes, yes, 
And he shouted for joy, yes, yes. 


Its tune is one of majestic solemnity and 
inspires at our Festival each year an audi- 
ence of tens of thousands. 


Few realize the full scope of the unhid- 
den treasures in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, her mountain minstrels, the art of 
ballad making, and even the royalty of the 
mountains. While it is generally known 
that many mountain people trace their an- 
cestry back to the sturdy Anglo-Saxons 
who braved the perils of uncharted seas 
far back in the sixteenth century to seek 
freedom in a new world, only recently 
has it become, even slightly known, that 
there are today in the Kentucky moun- 
tains, those who can boast that in their 


veins is truly the blood of royalty. Blanche: 


Preston is a direct descendant of Lady 


Elisabeth Calvert to whose descendants 
King Charles II granted land in Maryland, 


Rowan County, which has contributed 
priceless lore to posterity, also proudly 
boasts that a native daughter, Lyda Messer 
Caudill, is a direct blood descendant of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Her relationship 
to the Royal Stuarts is Lyda Messer Cau. 
dill’s heritage from her father’s side. She 
is a singer of many rare Scotch ballads 
which her forbears brought from Scotland 
in the sixteenth century into the Kentucky 
mountains and was for many years County 
Superintendent, Rowan County Schools. 
At the eighth Annual American Folk Song 
Festival of which Lyda Messer Caudill is 
one of the honorary members, she will 
direct a group of mountain children in 
singing especially chosen Scottish ballads 
which have been handed down in the 
family of Lyda Messer Caudill; she will 
also wear a traditional costume of royal 
Stuart plaid, which is hers to wear by right 
of birth. Mrs. Caudill’s group of moun- 
tain singers from Rowan County will also 
sing a ballad composed and set to tune 
by her grandfather upon the occasion of 
the death of his wife. 


While music critics and composers look 
with eagerness to the future of ballad 
making in the Southern highlands and 
particularly to certain sections of the Ken- 
tucky mountains, there are those who hold 
the earnest hope that the art of hymn sing- 
ing and “hymn making” among the south- 
ern mountain people may never lose the 
pristine charm and beauty that has been 
held safe within these mountain walls un- 
changed as it was sent to England in the 
sixth century and long, long centuries later 
brought by the Anglo-Saxons into the 
wilderness of the new world. 
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The Laurel Leaf: 


An Adventure in Creative Writing 


. an MILES from 


Grayson, Kentucky, and eighteen miles 
from the county seat town of Greenup 
County, is a farming community, old and 
very quiet. At one time there was a 
great bustle in this community on Laurel 
Creek, but the noise and rush died with 
the slag when the Pennsylvania industrial- 
ists closed Laurel Furnace and left for 
new fields and larger deposits of the rich 
iron ore. 

The Welsh, the Irish, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch moved away. Only the 
furnace and the tombstones remained. 
New people came to buy the land. These 
farmers burned the mast in the spring, 
cleared new grounds, and planted corn 
patches. Tobacco sprouted in the warm 
soil and soon the plants were ready to 
set out in the patches along the creek. 
The crows and the hawks later watched 
the farmers, while the children of the 
farmers worked and played and thought 
about going back ‘to school. Three 
months, five months, and at last seven 
months out of the year were set aside for 
the children. And the school grew. ... 


After laying-by of crops forty-three 
children were enrolled in Lower Laurel 
School at the beginning of the term, July 
27, 1937. In this one-room school six 
children were assigned to the eighth 
gtade. Six children were beginning 
school for the first time. Fifteen chil- 
dren were listed for the fourth grade. 
Three miles of creek road was the great- 
est distance which some of these children 
walked in the morning. 
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By EVALENA SPEARS 
Wurtland, Kentucky 


After the first week the boys and girls 
of the eighth grade English class were 
ready to begin a new thing. This ad- 
venture was a school paper that would 
not only print news and carry all the other 
columns that a school paper is supposed 
to carry, but would also be an agent in 
linking Lower Laurel School with the 
strong beauty of the natural setting and 
the good spirit of community uplift. The 
teacher had to rely upon the hope that 
the children, knowing too well the hard- 
ships of creek life, would, through the in 
fluence of the paper, be brought to real- 
ize the balance and the beauty of common- 
place. 


The second week saw the working out 
of the simple aims, for the school sounded 
the attitude of the parent. The boys and 
gitls had the problems of pure mechanics 
before them. They had to begin with the 
raw and furnish from the raw material a 
product worth while. 


The teacher ordered a small hectograph 
from a mail-order house. The school had 
access to a portable typewriter. Then 
came the arrangements, the typing, the 
printing, the selling. All the problems of 
circulation were handed to the staff com- 
posed of an editor, two associates, and a 
business manager. 


The staff met many times to complete 
the organization. One of their meetings 
settled the important question of a name. 
The school studied the traditions of the 
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creek. They felt the cinder beneath their 
feet as they passed the old furnace in the 
morning. They wanted to call the paper 


Cinder. The sycamore on the big bank 
was then mentioned. Then Sycamore 
Leaves. Laurel Ridge and mountain 


laurel were suggestive. Laurel Leaves fol- 
lowed; then The Laurel Leaf. 

Volume One Number One of the paper 
contained news, but even better it con- 
tained some attempts at simple dramatic 
creation on the part of the lower grade 
groups. 


Once there was a little girl. She was having 
her birthday party. She made some cookies, 
and I was one of them. She put us in the 
stove, and she burnt me. Then she dropped 
me, and she threw me out of the window. A 
big black dog is reaching for me now! 


And the poetic attempts about the syca- 
more on the big bank: 


When the tree is bare we have no fun; 
And the tree is wondering in the sun. 


The little artist graduated from corn- 
stalk fiddles and cornstalk horses when he 
succeeded in catching the lines of the syca- 
more. His drawing was used to illustrate 
one of the poems. 

Everyone on the creek heard about the 
inside of school. The staff did their work 
so well that the second issue became 
school talk as soon as the first had sold 
out. One patron didn’t know that Lower 
Laurel could really do it, but the people 
asked for their paper. The number of 
visitors increased until the Visitor’s List 
had to be discontinued as a feature. The 
staff shared with the school and the com- 
munity the feeling of work well done. 

The second issue carried an item in- 
forming the district that the County 
Superintendent, Mr. Fred Maynard, and 
the members of the County Board of Edu- 
cation had sent seven one-year subscrip- 


tions to the business manager. One hun. 
dred extra copies were taken by the 
County Board. One copy was sent to Mr. 
Jesse Stuart, Guggenheim Fellow studying 
in London, a writer who has done a great 
deal to foster creative writing in the high 
schools of Eastern Kentucky. Mr. Edward 
J. O’Brien, noted editor and critic, was 
interested in the item “. . . trouble with 
dew poison,” a bit of genuine color of the 
place. 


In the second number came this piece of 
description: 


The pig is white. It has a big mouth and 
big ears. It has black eyes. This piggie wears 
a red ribbon around its neck. The pig belongs 
to Wilma Jean. She says it gets hungry. It is 
a particular pig. It will eat nothing but money. 
Wilma’s pig has eaten forty-seven pennies and 
three nickels. 


The editorial page of the third number 
carried this notice of exchange: 


We want to congratulate the Cedar Point 
School on their Cedarpointer. We received 
the first issue this week. The school here at 
Lower Laurel enjoyed reading the first issue 
of the Pointer. The Cedarpointer is the first 
school paper published in Carter County, we 
hear. 


The verse included: 


I know some flowers that I love best 
As they bow down to rest. 

They are purple, yellow, and brown, 
And they do not grow in town. 


The third number gave out the interest- 
ing note that one fourth grade pupil was 
in the habit of writing in a pocket-size 
notebook which she carried to school. The 
little happenings on the road up the 
creek filled the notebook. There were 
sixty-four pages. 

The first and second grades produced 
the natural rhythm for the fourth num- 
ber. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The Teaching of Reading 


In the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades 


mat THE 6-3-3 PLAN of 
division of grades there is a recognition 
of the three stages in the growth of read- 
ing skills of children. In the first six 
elementary grades the teachers build the 
foundation on which the edifice “Litera- 
ture” is to be erected. When a child 
reaches the seventh grade he begins to 
sense how much the world of books holds 
for him. Entering the adolescent period 
with an insatiable desire to live and do, 
with hidden emotions springing into be- 
ing, he starts to spread his wings to fly 
into the land of books. Up to this time 
he has been just absorbing the elementary 
reading skills and habits. Now he begins 
to use them. 

No longer is it “reading” but “Litera- 
ture,” for the selections read in the formal 
reading period are chosen from writings 
of authors whose works have stood the 
test of time. The child must sense the 
relationship between a story and the mind 
which created it. He is on the threshold 
of a castle of Literary Appreciation. This 
the teacher must seek to guide him 
through. At the same time the teacher 
must develop further the correct reading 
habits and skills. 

One problem is that of reading readi- 
ness. How well developed is the child’s 
mental criteria, his background, _ his 
capacities? Children in the same class- 
toom often represent all levels of develop- 
ment, and so all possess different levels 
of reading readiness. No selection should 
be assigned with the desire to create a uni- 
fied effect on the children. Before expect- 


By Mrs. JANE R. COMBS 


Prestonsburg High School 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 


ing a child to absorb the contents of a 
selection, the teacher must prepare the 
child’s mind and desires so that he will 
want to and be able to absorb the story. 
This “bridging” the gap between the 
child’s mental criteria and those required 
to appreciate the story is one of the most 
important responsibilities of the teacher. 
Sometimes it is necessary to take individ- 
ual students and build a background for 
their understanding. The teacher must 
not let her familiarity with the story blind 
her to the immaturity of the child’s pow- 
ers of comprehension. In the story of 
Scrooge’s Christmas the children need to 
be introduced to the meaning of Christmas 
Spirit, the character peculiarities of 
Scrooge, etc. A series of questions will 
stimulate an interest to search for answers 
in this Christmas ghost story, for children 
love Christmas and are intrigued by the 
word ghost. 


In the field of reading skills there is as 
much diversity as in that of readiness. By 
the time a student reaches the seventh 
gtade he is expected to be able to read at 
a fairly good rate and with a certain de- 
gree of comprehension. The teacher must 
seek to develop both these processes. One 
method is to assign a story such as “Tom 
Sawyer and His Cat,” to be read during 
the class period. As each child finishes, 
his reading time is noted. Then he must 
answer the questions on the board. The 
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rate and comprehension may then be 
scored and the child sees his rating in the 
class. Similar tests given at regular in- 
tervals develop in the child a conscious- 
ness to read as rapidly as possible and yet 
to absorb the meaning. Children naturally 
like to strive to pass their old record as 
well as to surpass those of their fellow 
students. 


Of course new words pop up and befud- 
dle the child’s understanding. Right then 
and no later, is the time to help the child 
form the dictionary habit. A part of each 
assignment should be the searching for 
new words and their meanings. Five to 
eight minutes of a forty-five minute period 
is not too much time to spend in discuss- 
ing the new words each day. At the end 
of the story it is a good policy to require 
a composition in which the children are to 
use as many of the new words as possible. 
Help the child to develop a pride in his 
vocabulary. Attention should be drawn 
to the fact that frequently a word’s mean- 
ing may be determined by the content of 
the passage, or in footnotes, or in the 


glossary. 


A teacher who is really interested in 
his students’ reading abilities will investi- 
gate their reading achievements in other 
subjects. Frequently talks with the teach- 
ers of mathematics, science, or history will 
throw light on the need for the carry-over 
of reading skills and habits. In the liter- 
ature period it is well to discuss some- 
times subjects from these other fields. 
Children then realize that the habits of 
reading should apply in all their activities. 


At the end of the seventh year a child 
should have: 


1. A good reading rate and power of 
com prehension. 


2. A well-developed vocabulary. 
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3. An understanding of the meaning 
of literature. 


4. The correlation of his reading skill 
in all subjects. 


In the eighth grade the teacher must 
still keep an eye on the mechanics of read- 
ing but more attention can be devoted to 
the presentation of literature as the Liv. 
ing Portrayal of Experiences of the Past. 
The children now are eager to read good 
stories. They should be introduced to 
literary terms such as novel, short story, 
comedy, tragedy, essay, etc. One of the 
emotions of this age which should receive 
attention is the dramatics. In the story 
of Treasure Island, scenes may be written 
in play form and then acted out. They 
then vicariously enjoy the experiences of 
Jim Hawkins, etc. They look forward to 
losing themselves in these characteriza- 
tions. 


Memory work plays its share in literary 
appreciation. One selection a month, 
prose or poetry, is a good schedule. The 
children should learn to recite poetry in 
an expressive manner. Choral reading 
can be introduced. The old sing-song 
monotone should be tabooed. 


Before proceeding further it is worth 
while to consider the problem of outside 
reading. In the seventh grade an interest 
should be created in reading story books. 
The children should become acquainted 
with the library and its hoard of treasure. 
Through the means of outside reading 
the foundation for future reading inter- 
ests is laid. A child who becomes a pro- 
lific reader at the age of ten to fourteen 
usually remains so through his adolescent 
period. How does a teacher get a child 
to want to read? A list of books may be 
posted in the classroom. The children 
are introduced to some of the “best sell- 
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ers.” Credit is given proportionally to the 
number of books read. No certain num- 
ber should be required. No certain books 
should be selected as the “ought to be 
read” ones. Dr. Johnson spoke wirely 
years ago; “I am always for getting a boy 
ahead in his learning for that is good. 
J would let him at first read any English 
book which happens to engage his atten- 
tion, because you have done a great deal 
when you have brought him to have en- 
tertainment from a book. He’ll get to 
better books afterwards.” This concep- 
tion should permeate the whole attitude 
toward outside reading. The test of a 
reading program should be the question: 
does the child want to read another 
book ? 


A child’s taste for literature cannot be 
created; it must be cultivated. Many 
children hate literature because they have 
to read certain books. In the same ninth 
grade class tastes may vary from Black 
Beauty to Les Miserables. Girls tend to 
read the more mature books while the 
boys seek out adventure and wild west 
stories. Call the attention of the class 
to the variety in their tastes. A child 
should not suffer from the delusion that 
he will like all books. However, he 
should recognize that his tastes are sub- 
ject to change as he grows more mature. 


There are various ways to check the 
child’s outside reading achievements. One 
or two days a month might be devoted 
to oral reports on the books. A child 
generally tries to give such a review on 
his book that his classmates will want to 
read it. A written review on a filing 
card makes it possible to keep a record 
of a child’s reading achievements. Such 
a card file could be passed on from year 
to year and so notation could be made of 
the child’s growth in reading tastes. A 
chart showing the books read by individ- 


uals stimulates a spirit of competition. 
Books of various levels could be awarded 
various colored stars. The ‘check’ on 
books read should never be made so tedi- 
ous that the children dread it! Reading 
should mean pleasure, delight, and recrea- 
tion. 


To return to literary appreciation in the 
ninth grade, let us consider the study of 
poetry. In the state adopted textbook, 
Adventure, the dramatic appeal of 
“Casabianca,” ‘Enoch Arden,” and others 
creates a desire to read more such poems. 
The satire in ‘““The Battle of Blenheim,” 
“The Deacon’s Masterpiece,” and “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin” introduces the 
children to the existence of purpose in the 
author's scheme of things. 


An introduction to prosody stimulates 
the desire of the children to write poetry 
themselves. Children quickly catch on to 
thyme and rhythm, and they are fasci- 
nated by the discovery of the more simple 
meters, the iambic and dactyl. These 
should not be introduced as a series of 
facts to be learned, but more or less as the 
secret which it is necessary to know to 
appreciate what a masterpiece the poet 
has really turned out. Ambitious children 
are soon trying their own hands at com- 
posing. 

Literature to the adolescent must be a 
series of thrilling moments, secrets re- 
vealed, and climaxes reached. Girls are 
enthralled by one set of experiences, boys 
by another. In mixed classes this must 
always be borne in mind. Girls delight in 
seeking minute details, hidden meanings, 
and they go into rhapsodies over romance. 
Boys take to plots of bravery, daring, and 
narrow escapes. Selections should not be 
so pulled to pieces that the pleasure in 
reading them is thus destroyed. Many a 
boy and girl has been made to hate litera- 
ture because the teacher has been over- 
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anxious to impress every phrase of the 
selection with indelible ink on the mind 
of the child. Children must be permitted 
to enjoy literature in their own way. 


Some suggested activities in teaching 
the book Adventure: In teaching “Kid- 
napped” submit ten questions or so on 
each chapter. In searching for the answers 
the children discover many details. The 
questions serve as a guide to the story and 
form a means for review. Be sure to give 
the complete historical background. The 
children readily absorb the account of the 
Mary Stuart-Elizabeth Tudor feud. They 
then can appreciate the interests of the 
Stuart clan in the story. A list of draw- 
ings, topics to be looked up, questions to 
be answered, etc., give opportunity for 
activities on all levels. Some did all 
activities, some none. An objective test 
may be used to test the child’s comprehen- 
sion of the complete story. 


In “The Lady of the Lake” the most 
success can be secured by reading the 
poem aloud in class. Active discussion 
should accompany the oral interpretation 
of Scott’s beautiful poem. A unit sheet 
in contract form can be submittted for 
outside work. The grade the child re- 
ceives depends on the number of sugges- 
tions carried out. Certain scenes might 
well be dramatized. Several passages 
should be memorized. 


In the drama “As You Like It,” the 
parts should be read and acted by the 
students. They can more nearly appreci- 
ate the art and language of Shakespeare 
if they have spoken the words themselves. 
A small Shakespearean theater can be 
made from cardboard. Dolls can be 
dressed in costume. All such activities are 
eagerly engaged in if the teacher will 
furnish the impetus and guidance. 


In conclusion, the part the teacher plays : 


in creating an appreciation of literature 


were lent by the University of Kentucky. 


is most vital. A teacher must be wrapped 
up in her subject and must be teeming 
with correlating material to contribute to 
daily discussion. Her enthusiasm must be 
catching and her presentation fascinating, 
Children are in many ways mirrors and te. 
flect back the qualities the teacher por. 
trays. One thing must be borne in mind 
however. Many teachers become so en- 
thusiastic that they forget the child’s point 
of view. Keep your contact on student 
level, not on your college course level, 
A beginning teacher often has difficulty in 
descending to the adolescent level but it 
must be done. Come down to the stu- 
dent’s level and lift him up. 

As Carlyle said, ‘‘All the university or 
high school can do for us is to teach us 
to read.” 


Thanks 


< ae LOUISVILLE Educational 
Association would like to thank the fol- 
lowing institutions for assistance rendered 
during preparation of the pageant, “A 
Cavalcade of Education in Kentucky”: 
Transylvania College, Lexington. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Kentucky State Historical Society, 
Frankfort. 
Filson Club, Louisville. 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green. 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond. 
Louisville Public Library, Louisville. 
Loretto Mother House, Loretto Acad- 
emy, Bardstown. 
State Department of Education, Frank- 
fort. 


The caps and gowns used in the pageant 
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Little Visitors from Europe 


CO risers HAVE CHANGED and 


so has teaching. The radio, moving pic- 
tures, magazines, travel, and the modern 
devices of today are our aids. Lessons 
no longer are book assignments, but must 
become a part in the everyday life of the 
child to be worth while. In our sixth 
grade, we make an intensive study of 
Europe. 

Three years ago, at the end of the term, 
my results were not pleasing. We had 
completed an interesting unit, our friezes 
were good. Scrapbooks were made, talks 
presented, and the usual things done, 
but— 

1. A real understanding of the situa- 

tion was not present. 

2. We had not contacted a single 

country only through the mediums 


of books, radio, and the like. 
3. True friendship was lacking. 


In 1937, we decided on a change of 
procedure. Of course, books, movie news 
reels, paper clippings, friezes, models, and 
many modern aids were not discarded 
but used to better advantages, but one 
new line was followed: 


1. We wrote letters to all the countries 
in Europe and Asia. 


2. We addressed those letters to— 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
(CARE OF ANY SIXTH GRADE PUPIL) 


One month later—astounding results. 
Dozens of answers came. The children 
were happy and so was I. Europe now 
was very close within the hearts of all of 
us. Our work was real, and our objectives 
were realized. 
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By Mrs. FRANCES BLEVINS 


Jefferson Davis School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Our first letter was from Arvid Ohlsson 
of Oslo, Norway. John came from our 
office with his letter in his hand and his 
face aglow with happiness. Arvid wrote: 
“I have been studying English for six 
months and I am in the eighth grade.” 
He wrote a description of Oslo, his school, 
and sent pictures of his two sisters and 
himself. The snow scene was impressive. 
He called attention to the sweaters his 
sisters were wearing. His mother had 
knitted them. Oslo, no longer was far 
away. Arvid became a regular visitor, 
and John gained a foreign friend. 


Robert Rosse, Shanghai, China, wrote 
to Harold. He lived in the International 
Settlement and attended the American 
school. He had visited the United States. 
(We are wondering where Robert is to- 
day.) 

Scotland’s children sent many letters, 
pictures, cards, stamps, and many inter- 
esting things. Their “King had abdicated 
and he was a Brick,” one little boy wrote. 
Elma sent cards, magazines, souvenir silk 
handkerchiefs, and letters explaining to 
us about the “Coronation.” She still 
writes regularly and we enjoy every letter. 


We received letters from Ireland, Eng- 
land, and Sweden. The German children 
wrote to us in German script, the French 
children sent letters in French and English. 
From Vienna, Austria, came a letter from 
a sixteen-year-old boy. He had been 
studying English for three years. He was 
glad for the opportunity to correspond 
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with an American and use his English. 
This Christmas our children received 
Christmas cards and rememberances from 
all of their ‘foreign friends.” 


RESULTS: 


1. Questions and answers were ex- 
changed between the children of the dif- 
ferent countries. (Much research was re- 
quired by our children to answer the 
questions. ) 


We learned: 
1. That foreign children live, think, 
and learn as we do. 


2. That they are anxious to be our 
friends. 





3. A great deal more about foreign 
stamps, hobbies, sports, etc. 

4. Exact conditions which resulted in 
sympathetic feelings toward the 
countries. 

5. That foreign children’s handwriting 
is excellent. 

6. That they began to study English in 
the eighth grade and at the end of 
six months were able to write to us, 

7. We have new friends and a real live 
interest in Europe. 

8. 1937 closed with a feeling of satis- 
faction about our study on Europe, 
and 1938 continues with the feeling 
of “Peace and Good Will.” 





The Professional Teacher 


aa WORD “PROFESSIONAL” 


means to possess knowledge in a certain 
field of activity. The person who pro- 
fesses or claims a knowledge of medicine, 
law, or teaching, but does not have it, 
may be licensed to practice his profession, 
but whether he ever becomes efficient in 
it is largely a question to be settled by 
those who work in the same field. Some 
sustained effort over a considerable period 
of time is necessary to attain to a pro- 
fessional status. 


1. The professional teacher, then, is 
one whom his fellows respect; he must 
command the respect of his associates be- 
cause of his training, accomplishments, 
understanding, and ability as a leader. He 


has thoughtfully prepared himself to be a ° 


teacher and is proud of his calling. 


By FRANK B. MILLER, PH.D. 
Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


2. He must be imbued with the pro- 
fessional spirit. This depends upon, and 
has its basis in, knowledge, which will 
enable him— 


a. To think through an idea, work it 
out clearly, reduce it to written form, 
so that it will influence others and 
mold procedure elsewhere. 

b. To stand on his feet and talk fairly 
well. 

c. To keep mentally active. 

d. To develop courage enough to try 
out his ideas. 


e. To get along well with people. 


3. He should possess a mental atti- 
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tude which is tolerant, fearlessly honest, 
expectant of change, and creative. 


4. He is not satisfied to rest upon 
former accomplishments or degrees, but 
uses every means available to keep in 
touch with the best thought and practice 
of the times as related to his vocation. 


5. He co-operates with organizations 
seeking to improve professional standards. 
While individual progress may be made in 
isolation, it is in organization that pro- 
fessional progress is made. Man ex- 
presses himself best through the organized 
institutions of society (Educational 
Associations). He has a high sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of the pro- 
fession. 


6. He is pleasant and agreeable in 
contacts with his fellow-teachers. He 
should show loyalty, and he should mani- 
fest a spirit of co-operation. This can be 
done without losing the spirit of inde- 
pendence and democracy. 


7. He measures his achievements and 
responsibilities by the standards of those 
in the profession whom he respects and 
admires. 


8. He enters into the social life of the 
community in order that he may know 
and appreciate the problems of the boys 
and girls whom he is attempting to guide. 
He knows, and is a student of, psychol- 
ogy. 

9. He conducts himself in such a way 
as to be a good example to those who 
look to him for moral leadership. .These 
elements of leadership manifest them- 
selves in originality, vision, and initiative. 


10. He believes that service to the 
child and to humanity is his highest 
obligation. 


11. He is broadly cognizant of the 
vital forces—economic, social, and scien- 


tific—that are molding the life of our 
time. 


12. He is able to stimulate curiosity, 
to foster interest in the search of knowl- 
edge, and to develop enthusiasm for the 
challenge of a problem. 


13. The professional teacher places 
the service he renders to humanity above 
the pay he gets for it. 


The World Wireless Message 
May 18, 1938 


Cis IS WALES calling! 
The boys and girls of Wales are calling 
the boys and girls of all the world! 

We rejoice to think that, above the 
tumult, on this day of the year, we can 
greet each other as members of one great 
family, the family of the nations of the 


future. 


The world is full of suffering, cruelty, 
and strife. And we are told that civiliza- 
tion may perish. Let us tell the world 
that civilization shall not perish. 

More than ever the world needs what 
we alone can give—the confidence and the 
comradeship of youth. 

May we then, on this goodwill day, 
dedicate ourselves afresh to the service 
of our fellows in ever-widening circles, to 
the service of our home, of our neighbor- 
hood, of our country so that our country 
may better serve the world to which we 
all belong? 

So shall we, millions of us, grow up to 
be the friends of all and the enemies 
of none. 

Answet—The children of all nations 
appreciate the call and extend to you 
their heartfelt gratitude. 
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New School Laws 


SENATE BILLS PASSED BY 
THE REGULAR SESSION, 1938 


S. B. No. 11—Provides that all vehicles 
stop before passing the school bus on 
public highways when the school bus is 
stopped for the purpose of receiving or 
discharging passengers. Provides a pen- 
alty of not more than $500 or imprison- 
ment for not more than six months or 
both fine and imprisonment. 


S. B. No. 118—Lowers the limit from 
250 to 200 white children for maintenance 
of an independent district and provides 
that districts with less than census of 200 
desiring to operate as temporary districts 
make application yearly. 


S. B. No. 166—Provides that children 
of soldiers, sailors, and marines who were 
killed in action during the World War 
shall be admitted to state institutions of 
secondary or college grade free of tuition. 
The law is to be operated by the State 
Board of Education. There is appropri- 
ated $1,400 for each year ending in 1939 
and 1940 and not more than $150 to any 
one child in any school year. The money 
is to be used for paying matriculation fees, 
board and room, rent, books, and supplies 
for children not under sixteen and not 
over twenty-two years of age. 


HOUSE BILLS PASSED BY 
THE REGULAR SESSION, 1938 


H. B. No. 11—Provides that instead of 
all the remaining members except the ones 
related to a person closer than second 
cousin only a majority of board members 
are required to vote for a person in order 


that such person may be employed by said 
board. 


H. B. No. 49—Pays county board mem. 
bers a per diem of $5 and actual and 
necessary expenses for attending meetings. 
The sum so expended is not to exceed 
$100 per year. 


H. B. No. 51—Prohibits the board of 
education or the superintendent of any 
city of the Commonwealth from adopting 
rules and regulations, or having rules and 
regulations, laws or policies in restraint 
of marriage of any public school teacher 
who has had five years or more teaching 
experience within the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. 


H. B. No. 80—Provides that trucks 
used solely in transporting, hauling, or 
carrying children or persons employed in 
school may secure license at $4.50 per 
year. When license is procured at this 
price, the bus may not be used for any 
other purpose. An affidavit must be filed 
with the county clerk to the effect that 
the bus will not be used for any other 
purpose and there shall be printed on the 
bus the words “school bus” in letters of 
color which may be clearly seen. 


H. B. No. 92—Provides that boards of 
education of independent school districts 
in incorporated cities where the district 
boundary extends beyond the city bound- 
ary may by concurrent action with the 
county board of education transfer part 
of the independent district to the county 
school district, provided the transfer does 
not reduce the number of children in the 
district below 250. 


H. B. No. 253—Provides that the State 
Board of Education shall have authority to 
renew teaching certificates which expire 
on June 30th of any year, provided the ap- 
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Superintendents 
William Harris 
Sam B. Taylor 
NI iacicccincacscctwlinnnre J. D. Begley 
LETCHER Arlie Boggs 
eo J. O. Webster 
III sian eisninovnnonscnntene E. J. Paxton 
Waeeerran.................. T. V. Fortenbery 


Counties 


May Honor Roll 


RN. E€. A. Bonor Roll 


PEMBROKE SCHOOL..............-------- L. W. Allen 


Independent 


Districts Superintendents 


BROOKSVILLE Garrett R. Harrod 
BURKESVILLE Leon Cook 
DANVIGLR:.....<.<.:.2:2---.0 E. F. Birckhead 
MUNFORDVILLE 

RICHMOND W. F. O’Donnell 
SCOTTSVILLE N. D. Bryant 
SOUTHGATE........-....--...-- B. D. Howard 
TRENTON 














plicant has completed and filed with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
additional requirements by September 1st 
of the year in which the certificate expires. 


H. B. No. 292—Making the city of 
Southgate in Campbell County a city of 
the fifth class. 


H. B. No. 357—Provides for the ad 
valorem taxation of Distilled Spirits by 
counties, cities, and school districts at not 
more than $1.25 on each one hundred 
dollars of assessed value of such spirits. 
This is effective in cities of the first class 
only. 


H. B. No. 358—Provides that cities of 
the first class may levy from four to ten 
cents for school purposes to be placed 
in a fund to accumulate over a period of 
years, which accumulated sum shall be 
used as a school building fund. 


H. B. No. 394—TIn third-class cities 
boards of education are authorized to con- 
tract with private institutions for instruc- 
tion of students of the city schools to ob- 
tain a commercial education. 


Book Reviews 


MANNERS FOR MODERNS, By Katu- 
LEEN BLACK. Published by Allyn and Bacon. 


This is a little book of 117 pages which 
has more humor and more common sense 
packed into that space than one usually finds 
in a pocket-size book. Every young man in 
America, whether he has manners or ever ex- 
pects to have manners, should read this book. 

The humorous way in which it stimulates 
a thoughtful attitude toward the matter of 
every-day conduct is an intriguing and unusual 
departure from the conventional type of book 
of its kind. 

The illustrations, the humor, and the horse 
sense of this little volume make it an indis- 
pensable possession for every individual who 
has to live with people. 


MACMILLAN’S MODERN  DICTION- 
ARY—$3.50. Macmillan Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Here is a new type of Dictionary. Heavy 
bold-faced type for each of its 140,000 words, 
and splendid, easily read definitions for each 
word. It is a dictionary without an appendix. 
The things for which one would search an ap- 
pendix are found in their proper places in the 
body of the dictionary. It is all the new 
words out of our modern life. It is beautifully 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FIRST TERM—June 13 to July 15 
SECOND TERM —July 18 to August 19 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC CAMP— 
June 20 to July 23 





EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KY. 


For information wr ite 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK 
ALUMNI DAY—May 28 
BACCALAUREATE SERVICES— 

May 29 


GRADUATION EXERCISES—June | 











bound, convenient to handle, easy to read, and 
inexpensive to buy. 


Its editor is Bruce Overton, a former Ken- 
tuckian, who has achieved distinction since the 
days of his early training under the famous 
Kentucky Editor, Colonel Henry Watterson. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BAcON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book Company—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 








TEACHERS 
THE RIGHT VACATION PosITION Is IMPORTANT 
GET THE FACTS 
which we will furnish concerning responsible vacation 
Positions that may lead to permanency. 
Write Today—No Obligation 
THE FRONTIER PRESS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 











Teachers receive quick placement serv- 
ice by registering with us. Can use 
unlimited number of Athletic Coaches. 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


MENTOR, KY. 











GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Wortp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


4 A MAN empties his 
purse into his head, no man can take tt 
away from him. An investment in knowl- 
. edge always pays the best interest.— 
Franklin. 
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The Laurel Leaf 
(Continued from page 34) 


The wind blows cold; 
The dog runs fast; 
The boy works hard. 


I hear the wind. 

It is coming near; 
It takes a long time 
To get here. 


The following is lifted from the 
fourth number: 


This is the answer that Mildred wrote to the 
question: “How do you think in writing a 
poem ?”” 

When I write a poem I think of hearing 
birds sing. I think of being in the woods by 
myself. I think of how I love to be at home. 
I like to write about birds, school, play, trees, 
stars, and other things. One night I was sit- 
ting by the window looking at the moon. And 
it seemed to pass by the window. It went from 
one side to another. I wondered how the moon 
was put in the sky and how the birds learned 
to fly. So I thought it would be a good thing 
to write a poem. Here it is. 


I see the moon in the sky, 
And it seems to pass me by. 


I would like to know how the moon came in 
the sky 
And how the birds began to fly. 


When the time came for the publica- 
tion of the Christmas number, the staff 
used the top of the editorial column to 
write an appreciation of the part taken 
by Lower Laurel girls in the program of 
the County Teachers Meeting at Fuller- 
ton, Kentucky, December 11. One num- 
ber which the girls had sung was the 
German version of Silent Night. The staff 
printed the German text after hearing 
that many people in the community 
wanted to learn the German words. 


The pupil editor said in the final num- 
er: 





Is a s2].oan the 


answer to your problem? 











You need extra cash? Before you borrow, make sure of 
two things. Will a loan help you get out of the red or will 
it get you in deeper? If you do borrow, will you be able 
to repay your loan? 


Borrow $20 to $300 on your note 

If a loan will help you to help yourself, Household 
Finance invites your application for $20 to $300. You 
sign a simple note to get the funds you need. You repay 
your loan in 10 to 20 convenient monthly payments. No 
credit inquiries will be made of school executives or 
friends. If you live near a Household office, call and the 
simple arrangements for your loan will be made in a pri- 
vate consultation room. Or mail the coupon below for 
complete information. 


Guidance in Money Management 
Many borrowers welcome helpful counsel in money man- 
agement. Every year Household gives guidance in sound 
budgeting and spending to thousands of families. Many 
schools use Househoid’s practical pamphlets on money 
management and better buymanship as texts. You may 
obtain copies at your local Household branch. Or ask for 
information about the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education on the margin of the coupon below 
and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LouISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson: 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor,Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION Incorporated 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 

1878 Completing60 Years of Serviceto the American Family1938 


Phone Main 1585 





Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of yourbrochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”” “kb understand 

this request places me under no obligation.to riegoRgre a loan. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 





Amount I desire to borrow $ Amount of Salary $.........---. 
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SAFETY IS THE THING 


ONE of the pronounced and commendable current tendencies in elementary education 
is the teaching of safety—in school, street, home; out-of-doors and indoors; fire 
prevention and accident prevention; winter safety and vacation safety. 


SUCH a course already fully tested and developed in twelve years of experimentation in 
the City of Cleveland is now at your hand in a new eight-book series— 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY 
eee 


For fuller particulars as to this new series, write 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 


CHICAGO 





























# We have published this little paper in order 
; to help us and also in order to exchange ideas 
with many other schools. I understand that 
there are many other school papers now... . 
. . . has helped us in many other ways. It has 
taught us how to write stories, poems, and 
} articles. More than this it has helped us to 
exchange thoughts and co-operate with other 
f schools . . . We hope that the paper will go 
on and grow. 











4 One of the associate editors from the 
eighth grade said good-bye in an editorial 
entitled Face the Future: 








You may not be able to do great things, but 
you can be true to your country, and you can 
be honest. 







ait 


The same associate turned poet long 
enough to say: 






Spring will soon be here 
With sunshine 
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Grass peeping forth on the hills 
Smell of pines 

Birds singing sweetly 

In the trees 

Flowers in the meadows 
Humming bees 

In June we go fishing in a pond 
But, oh, we can’t go skating 
For winter’s gone. 


Spring came on. The children were 
richer by a dictionary, and the following 
authors in good editions, bought with the 
profits from the sale of The Laurel Leaf: 
Collodi, Swift, Carroll, Spyri, Wyss, 
Stevenson, Andersen, and Grimm. A half- 
dozen other books are to be bought later. 

Forty-three children were also enriched 
by a new experience and by the develop- 
ment of a new attitude toward the home 
on the creek. Perhaps next year forty- 


. three children will try a new and better 


Leaf. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
Why MODERN 
e DICTIONARY 


is the most usable ready-reference dictionary ever devised for 
high schools (junior and senior), colleges, homes and offices 











1—It supplies the widest range of information 





It supplies a wider range of information on words and phrases and en_ geographical, biographical, 
Biblical, mythological, etc., items than any other ready-reference dictionary for the same class of users— 
over 140,000 entries in all. In it are to be found idiomatic phrases, slang, colloquialisms, abbrevia- 
tions, etc.—in fact all the items that cause trouble but which are not all covered in the average 
ready-reference dictionary. It is the best equipped to meet all the needs of the user. 


2—It is the easiest to read 





It has the largest and clearest type of any ready-reference dictionary of comparable size—1466 large 
pages. The type page is a triumph of designing because it affords easy reading for every word 
and line and at the same time contains a large number of entries. 


3—It has the simplest arrangement 





It has been designed to make it easy for the user to get the information he seeks. In it, all items of 
information are Scought together in a single unified alphabetical arrangement—they are not split up 
and hidden away in appendices and special sections. As a result, no matter what item the user seeks 
he can easily find it in its proper alphabetical place in the single letter-by-letter progression. 


4—Its definitions are clear 





Its definitions have been carefully written to keep within the understanding and range of experience 
of the user. It recognizes that it is the function of a dictionary to enlighten those who do not know. 


5—Its pronunciations are modern 





Its pronunciations are those established by the best modern usage and its diacritical marks are the 
simplest ever devised—they give the user real assistance in learning the pronunciations that are 
acceptable today. 


6—It embodies the best modern practice and scholarship 





It incorporates not only those practices that have become accepted as constituting the best modern 
usage but also the conclusions of the most noted established authorities of today. 


7—It is up-to-date 


It includes the very latest additions to the language from all sources, up to 1938. Among these are 
the new words brought in by the development of the peaceful arts, the discoveries and advancements 
of science, the inventions of industry, the changing conceptions of government, the evolution of the 
social sciences, the widespread use of the radio, and the vast expansion of the motion-picture industry. 
In addition, the MODE DICTIONARY includes native words of far-off lands which have become 
familiar to Americans by their use in newspapers, periodicals, and books of travel and over the radio. 


8—Its binding is wearproof 





It is sturdily bound in a special wearproof fabric which is not affected by water, perspiration, grease 
or the acids usually found in the home, office, or school. The cover can be waled prroeree My : 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Domestic Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


VACATION PERIOD LOANS 


Another school term is fast coming to a 
close. Some schools are already out. With 
the closing arises again the teachers’ annual 
problem of carrying on during the vacation 
period. Some teachers wish to return to 
college to earn additional credits and advance 
themselves in their profession. Others wish 
to take well earned vacation trips to interest- 
ing places. And there are those who would 
like to go into some business venture to 
occupy their time and provide much needed 
income during the summer. Maybe you want 
to do one of these things or something else, 
but you hesitate because of lack of money. 
We would like to have you know about our 
SPECIAL EDUCATORS FINANCE PLAN. 
It can serve your summer vacation financial 
needs as it has helpfully served those of 
thousands of other teachers. 


Teachers Everywhere Use Domestic Plan 


Our EDUCATORS FINANCE PLAN is 
simple, private, friendly. All details are 
handled by mail. Our rates are the low rates 
permitted by the Small Loan Law. You pay 
charges only for the actual time you keep the 
money. During the vacation period you pay 
only the monthly charges on your account, 
paying on the principal when your salary be- 
gins next term. Mail coupon attached for 
complete details whether you need our service 
now or later. There is no obligation. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 


CORP., Incorporated 


A KENTUCKY INSTITUTION 
Home managed completely equipped offices in 
these Kentucky cities 
Paducah - e e 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Mayfield e e e 
121 South 7th Street 


Kentucky 
Phone 623 


Kentucky 
Phone 22 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 


Please mail without obligation complete détails 
of Domestic Finance Educator Loan-by-mail 
Plan. I understand this inquiry will entail no 
obligation to effect a loan. 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 











Amount interested in §................ Salary $, 








Library Service to Negroes 
(Continued from page 28) 


The Groups for Colored Borrowers 
Attention should be called to the data in 
Table V, page 48, which classify the 
traveling libraries according to groups. 
The group for colored borrowers was 
established as soon as the books were 
divided into groups. Before that time 
no provision was made for the colored 
population. In the year 1919 the number 
was increased from one to two groups. 
In 1921 it grew to seven groups. Since 
that time and up until the present time, 
there has been no increase in the number 
of volumes in the colored group of the 
Traveling Libraries. In the solving of the 
library problem, attention must be directed 
to this grouping. The answer would seem 
to be more books for the colored section 
or general circulation to all regardless of 
color. 


Segregation is therefore an evil. It 
has obviously harmed the Negro, through 
a limited amount of books granted to him. 
If one group is kept in the dark in any 
manner, the entire society is endangered, 
whether or not there is any actual dis- 
crimination in the subject-matter of the 
books themselves. The recommendations, 
therefore, follow. First, the very idea of 
separate collections for Negroes should 
be abandoned. Second, wherever it is 
possible, Negroes should be given full 
library privileges. The separate branch 
library for Negroes only should be discon- 
tinued. It is probably uneconomical, and 
it even may harm white people living in 
a predominantly Negro area by shutting 
them away from reading matter. This 
should, of course, be done discreetly, and 
with respect to local traditions. Third, 
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Negro personnel should be introduced in- 
to the library services, as the Bulletin has 
previously urged. This would help to 
bolster the morale of the educated Negro, 
always hard put to utilize his schooling. 
Lastly, at least one member of the Ken- 
tucky Library Commission should be a 
Negro, recommended by the various edu- 
cational organizations of his race. 


ADDENDUM 


An excerpt from a letter to the author 
by Miss Lena B. Nofcier, Secretary of 
the Kentucky Library Commission (Sept. 
8, 1937) also aids in affording a balanced 
view of the status of Negro readers in 
Kentucky. She has clearly pointed out 
that seeming discrimination is due to the 
backward condition of certain areas. 
After noting that failure to capitalize 
“Negro” is according to Webster, she 
adds: 


“It must be remembered that only in about 
the last ten years have a sufficient number of 
colored people been able to read so that book 
service could be offered. This was the rule, 
though there, of course, were exceptions. The 
Rosenwald Fund since about 1928 has made 
available suitable books at greatly reduced 
prices to colored schools. This has raised the 
treading level of colored children and adults 
teaching in these schools. It has also had its in- 
fluence on the parents of these children. These 
collections were organized by the Commission 
until a school library supervisor was appointed 
to the Department of Education who continued 
this work. The Commission has done every- 
thing possible to provide reading materials in 
so far as the budget would permit and in 
advising local public libraries to give this serv- 
ice. This Division is purely advisory. There 
is throughout the State a strong feeling that 
the services where given must be in separate 
buildings with colored attendants. For the 
time being this seems to be the only satisfactory 
solution to the problem.” 
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to ovo VIRGINIA 


Welcome to this Land of Romance! Here 
Colonial America has come to life . . . even 
to the flowers which your ancestors knew. 
Fascinating Williamsburg, the restored Co- 
lonial Capital, with its lovely old-fashioned 
gardens, beckons. Re-live history’s thrilling 
chapters which centered around Jamestown 
and Yorktown . . . Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg and the many other 
Virginia towns, all rich in historical asso- 
ciations. 


“Explore’’ the magnificent Shenandoah 
National Park. Take its thrilling Skyline 
Drive. See the caverns, Natural Bridge 
and Natural Tunnel “‘miracles of 
stone” . . . and, remember that Virginia’s 
seashore is always near by, with fine resort 
hotels to fit any budget. 


FREE Illustrated Literature 


"Wreils . 


-- Virginia 
Conservation Commission 


Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures Available 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


We’re glad to have gotten 
this letter because the sub- 
ject is very constantly in our 
minds: 


CCNever before have I seen such 
wonderful housekeeping. Last 
night, just for fun, I moved the 
bed, bureau and desk—not a speck 
of dirt or dust could I find even 
in these ‘danger spots’. Clean- 
liness is next to godliness—and 
that’s as much as anybody can 
say!99 


= 


* i. 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager —_—_—_1—— we : 
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JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION 
and GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 
By Lloyd L. Jones 


A Junior High School Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, hand- 
writing, and vocabulary training. 

2. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, 
and develops ali the social values of this rich subject. 

3. That makes the student aware of the business forces 
and business practices that affect his life from early 
youth to old age. 

4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary 
level, and holds the student’s interest. 

5. That makes future commercial studies more mean- 
ingful, more effective, more valuable. 


6. That is gate ng by a teacher’s methods book, 
an optional work book program, and modern tests 
that are impressive. 


You CAN teach without this text— 
But you cannot teach so WELL without it. 


Correspondence Invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto Lendon Sydney 











A GOOD SCHOOL 


Requires a good library 


& 
A GOOD LIBRARY 


Symbolizes a good school 


Expand your library, and improve 
your school 
& 


READING AND REFERENCE 


of all kinds for grade and high school will be 
supplied at maximum discounts. 


Send us your order for prompt and satisfactory 
service. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 


214-16 Oak St., Columbus, Ohio 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The First Summer Term S U M M E R The Second Summer 


of Five Weeks Term of Five Weeks 


Will Begin June 13 S * H O O Zz. Will Begin July 18 and 


And Will Close July 16 Wil! Closé August 19 





























Further information sent upon request. Address 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, Kentucky 





KERNEY M. ADAMS’S T E A Cc aH E R &, 
ry yy 
nN) T Bi bY A I D Vacation or part-time Position 


; f 
HARRY ELMER SARNES’S Investigate! 
HISTORY OF Many school men and women = a 
this so pleasant and profitable that they 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION have become members of our permanent 
Affords Teachers and Students the shortest organization. 
and best way to A CLEAR UNDERSTAND- 


ING of that great textbook Write NOW for full details; give age, experience, 


training—b to specify choice of territory 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY—NOW ——— en 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY Shia: Metin Giannini 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 85 E. Gay Street - - + Columbus, Ohio 
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Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 


= 
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When you enjoy chewing gum you 





quite unconsciously benefit your teeth 
and gums with natural exercise and 
massage. Chewing gum daily keeps 
your teeth white—increasing the 
charm of your smile— and adds 
to your good looks and health. 
Four factors toward Good Teeth 
are (1) Nutrition (2) Your Dentist 
(3) Ciean Teeth and (4) plenty 





of Chewing Exercise. Chewing 
gum aids factors 3 and 4. There’s 
a reason, a time and place for 
chewing gum. Buy some today 


. iii 
University Research forms basis of this advertisement. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 





Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 


University of Kentucky 
1938 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 13—July 16 
Second Term: July 18-August 20 


boone.” 


Many notable authorities in various fields 
will participate in the University of Ken- 
tucky Summer Session. 

Dr. W. C. BAGLEy of Columbia Uni- 
versity will assist in a curriculum course, 
entitled ‘‘Techniques of Curriculum Mak- 
ing.’ This course will be offered from 
June 30 to July 16, and will give three 
credits for either graduate or undergraduate 
work. Other instructors for this course 
include Henry Harap of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Zenos Scott, super- 
intendent of the Louisville, Kentucky, city 
schools, and Jesse E. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


ert nae meagre an ok oe nae enemy 
3 a Ne ‘ 
Se iy Dial 


W. C. BAGLEY 


ARTHUR I. GATES 





Dr. ArtHUR I, Gates, head of the 
Department of Educational Psychology, 
Columbia University, will assist in the 
teaching of a course, ‘‘Problems in Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Reading,’’ which will 
be offered from June 13-June 29. Other 
persons who will assist in this course include 
Marion Monroe of the Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, city schools, Emmett A. Betts of 
Pennsylvania State College, Laura Zirbes 
of Ohio State University, E. A. Tavlor of 
the American Optical Company, and May 
Kk. Duncan of the University of Kentucky. 


For a Summer Sesston Eulletin Write 


The Director of Summer Session 
University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















